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THERE is, undoubtedly, no region in the world-possessing higher claims 
to be represented by a faill and accurate history, than Arabia ; and yet less 
is known of the early @vents, the traditions, the lore, and the achievements 
of a land, which has produeed the most important and permanent effects 
on the moral and political condition of the universe, than of many a small 
republic, which,—how brilliant soever may have been its career of arts or 
arms,—has nothing to offer to the keenest research, comparable, in point of 
magnitude or interest, to the least considerable of Arabian revolutions. 


There is, indeed, no light, in which we can possibly contemplate the 
countries which form the Eastern boundary of the Red Sea, devoid of the 
most engrossing interest. Whether we look upon its rude and rocky coasts, 
for ages the terror of navigators; its impenetrable deserts of scorching 
sand, or its more favored vales of perpetual verdure, of aromatic fragrance, 
and perpetual spring.— Whether we consider it as the spot selected by the 
Most High for the promulgation of the Law, and the manifestation of his 
wonders in the wilderness ;—or as the source of that mighty error, which 
has, for so many centuries, stridden onwards pasi passu, as it were, with 
Christianity herself, her most formidable rival, as her most bitter and tena- 
cious foe.— Whether we look upon it as the theatre whereon the miracles 
of the Exodus, and the murmurings of the chosen people were exhibited to 
be a type for ever of the stubbornness of the human heart, and the long 
suffering of the Almighty ; or merely as the dwelling place of a people, 
unchanged, and apparently unchangeable, from the earliest epochs of the 
world to the present day—a people existing still in the patriarchal habits of 
primitive simplicity ; of whom the character, set down by the inspired 
writer, three thousand years ago, that “their hand should be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them,” is literally true, even 
to the hour at which we write; Arabia is, perhaps, the most wonderful 
country on the face of the globe; and we rejoice to find, that, by means of 
this elegant and useful publication, her history will cease to be a branch 
of knowledge confined to the oriental scholar, the sage, and the oracular 
man of tongues. 
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Mr. Crichton has performed his task with erudition, taste, and judgment ; 
and the work he has produced is calculated to minister not to the entertain- 
ment of the present race alone, but to the instruction of posterity. The 
difficulties, which he had to encounter, were of a nature so peculiarly 
arduous, that none but a mind of superior energies would have presumed 
to grapple with them ; yet has he encountered them manfully, and, in most 
cases, successfully. The ancient History of Arabia may be divided into 
two distinct portions; one of which only has been distinctly recorded by 
contemporaneous writers; it will of course be understood that we allude to 
that, which is the subject of no inconsiderable portion of the Pentateuch, 
and with which, of course, the majority of the Christian world are inti- 
mately and thoroughly acquainted. 


The second is that obscure and unknown period, which intervened be- 
tween the passage of the Israelites through the Arabian wilderness, and 
the pretended mission of Mohammed. The third comprises the annals, 
not of Arabia only, but of all the vast and widely severed nations, over 
which the religion of the impostor has spread, from the fearful epoch, at 
which the sons of the desert burst forth like a torrent upon the nations, 
granting to them no alternative but the Koran or the Scimitar, down- 
wards,—through centuries of varying fortune,—to the present day, in 
which the waning crescent appears to be on the point of undergoing 
banishment from its last strong hold in Europe. And this, which may be 
termed the Modern History of Arabia, is the only part which is really 
either thoroughly recorded, or thoroughly understood. Of the first period, 
we possess much information on points immediately connected with the 
history of the chosen people: although we are told but little of those pecu- 
liarities of the aboriginal inhabitants, which are most interesting to the scho- 
lar and the antiquarian ; while beyond this partial illumination we have no 
means of groping out our way, except by the delusive glimmer of conjecture. 
Imperfect, however, as is our knowledge of Arabia, during the times re- 
corded in the Holy Books, it is nevertheless as the blaze of noon-day, when 
compared to the utter darkness which envelopes this land of wonders, 
until the time when she again assumes a rank among nations, and sends 
forth her conquerors, her laws, and her superstitions, to the furthest ex- 
tremities of the discovered world. 


The defective information of the Greeks and Romans, arising partially 
from the difficulties which were then opposed to the diffusion of knowledge 
by the limited navigation, the warlike, rather than commercial, habits of 
mankind, and the constant struggle for political existence or dominion, 
which was perpetually going on among the civilized nations of the earth, 
and still more by the proud contempt of these haughty republicans for all 
the mighty, and in many instances refined nations, whom they comprised 
beneath the sweeping term, Barbarians—the confused chronology of the 
Arabs themselves—the utter absence of written records, or even of sculp- 
tured monuments—the distorted notices which are occasionally to be met 
with in the pages of classical authors, misleading rather than guiding the 
student—even the climate and character of the districts, concerning which 
we know so little, yet are desirous of knowing so much—unite to render it 
a matter not merely of difficulty, but of absolute impossibility, to arrive at 
any thing like certainty concerning the events which occurred, the kings 
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who reigned, or the warriors who fought, during the more than Cimmerian 
darkness of the ages, which elapsed between the facts related in the books 
of Moses, and the splendid achievements of Mohammed and his immediate 
successors. Mr. Crichton, therefore, has not been enabled, nor indeed has 
he attempted, to do much more than to present to his readers a lucid, and 
ably collated, recapitulation of such brief notices as he has encountered ; 
commenting with much taste, and no small degree of judgment, on the 
amount of credit which may be attached to each, never rejecting any thing 
without making it evident to all that it is manifestly false, and never 
admitting any thing without rendering it at least probable, that it is founded 
in truth, even if it has been embellished beyond the limits of accurate 
history. 

In this portion of his work, our author has done wisely to insert in his 
text, some of those wildly romantic legends which abound in the imagina- 
tive records of the oriental tribes, and without which no account of this 
singular people could be at all correct. In fact, although we are apt to dis- 
card as mere puerilities the wonders of the Arabian Tales, after we have 
attained to what is deemed the age of reason, it is impossible to read the 
genuine effusions of Eastern poetry and fiction, without feeling its effect 
upon the heart, if not upon the head ; and when we encountered amidst 
the drier, though by no means unamusing disquisitions of this excellent 
little work, some few gems of fable, which reminded us, despite ourselves 
of the “Golden time of good Haroun Alraschid,” we met them as we 
should meet a friend, whom we had loved in the happy days of childhood, 
fresh and unchanged, amidst the cares and sorrows of manhood. One of 
these is so singularly characteristic of the peculiar turn of Arabian fable, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it, although our limits will barely allow 


of such a proceeding. 


The reign of Akran forms a memorable epoch in Arabian history, on account of 
the political changes alleged to have been occasioned by the flood of El Arem. The 
Mohammedan writers dwell at great length on this catastrophe, mixing its details 
with a variety of fabulous circumstances. The territory of Saba, though naturally 
fertile, had, according to Nuvairi and Masoudi, who have written elaborate treatises 
on this famous deluge, been rendered almost uninhabitable from the impetuosity of 
the mountain torrents, which destroyed their houses, harvests, and vineyards, and 
the whole produce of their industry. With a view to oppose some barrier to these 
ruinous floods, one of their kings, Saba, or Lokman, constructed a huge mole or 
bank, stretching across the valley, which was about a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
at the lower extremity of the adjacent mountains. It was built of solid masonry, 
the blocks of marble being cemented with bitumen, and strengthened with iron bars. 
It rose to a great height above the city (Mareb,) and was by the Sabeans deemed 
so strong, that many of them had their houses erected on its sides. The valley, to 
the distance of about five leagues, was thus converted into a vast lake 120 feet in 
depth, and receiving, according to Abulfeda, the tributary waters of seventy streams, 
some of which were conducted into it by artificial channels. In this mound were 
thirty sluices at three different heights, each about a cubit in diameter, through which 
the waters issued, and were conducted, with the aid of machinery, through smaller 
canals, to the fields, gardens, and houses, of the inhabitants. areb thus became, 
as Pliny calls it, the mistress of cities, and a diadem in the brow of the universe. 

This golden age of Arabian antiquity is a favorite theme with their poets and 
historians, who expatiate on the extensive fields and forests of Saba, its beautiful 
edifices, and numerous orchards. A good horseman, says Masoudi, could scarcely 
ride over the length and breadth of this cultivated country in less than a month; 
and the traveller might wander from one extremity to the other without feeling the 
heat of the sun ; for the thick foliage of the trees afforded a continual shade. Its 
luxuries were proverbial,—a pure air, a serene sky, wealth without its cares and in- 
conveniences, all conspired to render Mareb the retreat of every blessing that can 
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make life agreeable. The happy natives enjoyed among their groves and vineyards 
a peaceful and palmy security, clothed in embroidered garments of green silk, and 
and rewarded with a double increase of their flocks and their fields. The kings 
were virtuous, like their subjects. Their dominion, mild and equitable at home, 
was acknowledged and respected by the surrounding nations; for no enemy assailed 
| them whom they had not defeated, and every region which they invaded had sub- 
i 


mitted to their arms. 
The capital itself, we are gravely told by a Turkish geographer, was distinguished 


by twelve peculiarities, not less attractive than its abundant streams and delicious 
fruits. Neither serpents, flies, nor other troublesome insects were to be found in it : 
strangers infested with vermin, particularly the third plague of the Egyptians, no 
sooner entered it than they were relieved: none of its citizens were liable to sickness 
or disease ; the sick, the blind, the maimed, the paralytic, from other quarters, might 
all be restored by bathing in its waters: no change of dress was necessary, such 


He was the mildness of the climate: their wives knew not the pangs of childbirth, and 
iB never lost the charms of youth and virginity. 
A It is, however, in tracing the wonderful conquests of that mightiest of 
a3 impostors,—for an enthusiast we do not believe him to have heen,—that 
i our author has been most completely successful; and we suspect that his 


view of the character of this singular man is the most philosophical, and 
most likely to be true, of any which we have hitherto seen. He has 
adopted the idea, that Mohammed is to be considered neither wholly as a 
knave, nor yet entirely as a dupe of his enthusiasm, but possessing the 
shrewdness of the one, in addition to the fierce zeal of the other. This, 
we have no doubt, is the truth—for it is scarcely possible that a mere fana- 
tic, unbiased by motives of self-aggrandizement, should have mingled so 
large a portion of worldly wisdom, as is there exhibited, in the political and 
moral, if they may be so called, regulations of the Koran; a book, than 
which none was ever devised, more perfectly calculated to chime with 
;. notions, and gratify, while it appeared to mortify, the passions of those for 
4 whom its maxims were intended :—while it is still less probable, that a 
mere schemer for political power should have deemed it necessary, or even 
expedient, to have made such copious appeals to the superstitious or reli- 
gious qualities of his adherents, at a period too when there was so little 
need of any extraneous advantages to enable an enterprising chieftain and 
a fortunate soldier—the credit of which not even his worst enemies have 
ever denied to him, whom they attempted to stigmatize in spite of truth 
5 and reason, as a man of ignoble origin and mean pursuits, a camel driver 
of Mecca—to ascend to the very pinnacle of oriental greatness. Nor is it 
in the feats and the fallacies of the pretended prophet only that he has 


ie proved himself a skilful and powerful writer, but in his analysis of the 
4 Koran, his account of the Saracen conquests, the wars of the Caliphs, both | 
; | in Africa and Spain; the extent, the glories, and the civilization of the 
Saracen empire; his consideration of the literature, the government, the 


religion and the habits of the Arabs, as existing in their native sands, and 
as modified by their contact with the more polished nations of western Eu- 
rope ; on each and all of which topics he has displayed much information, 
decorated by an easy and pleasant style, and set off to the superficial reader 
by the introduction of such a vartety of thrilling incidents, and romantic 
anecdotes, as render the History of Arabia hardly inferior in point of mere 
amusement to the highly wrough. nevels, which appear to be the most at- 
tractive class of publications in th.s age of universal reading. To enter into 
e a complete analysis ef a hustory so closely condensed, and so ful! of matter, 
2 as that which lies befére us, 1s indeed hopeless within the limits of a singie 
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paper; when the simple consideration of one only of the many branches 
which are in it so ably treated would suffice to swell an article far beyond 
its tolerated limits. If it were not so, it would give us no less pleasure to 
abridge, were it possible to abridge that which is already as terse as possi- 
ble, the whole of the chapters relating to the dominion of the Caliphs, par- 
ticularly those of Spain. Our own admired countryman in his Conquest of 
Granada, has done much to rescue the Spanish Mussulmen from the un- 
merited obloqguy which has been heaped upon them; but we believe that 
none, however bigotted, could read the noble chapters of Mr. Crichton with- 
out perceiving the vast superiority possessed by the despised, but industrious, 
polished, courteous and refined Moors over their iron handed antagonists of 
Christian Spain; a superiority which needs no more convincing argument 
for its support, than the simple fact that regions, which beneath the domi- 
nion of the Mahommedan Caliphs, were a garden abounding with palaces, 
and inhabited by a numerous, industrious, and happy population, are now a 
barren, desolated tract, furnishing but a scanty subsistence to a degraded, a 
miserable class of semi-civilized savages. In order, however, to convince 
those who may still be either ignorant or incredulous, of the splendor, at 
which the dominion of the Spanish Caliphs had arrived,—before their most 
impolitic and cruel banishment from the country which their industry had 
rendered one vast garden,—we quote a passage from our author, which 
must, on this point, be conclusive. 


This detested nation, whose conquest and expulsion were attended with such atro- 
cities, and such triumphs to the Catholic church, were by far the most industrious 
and skilful part of the Spanish population ; and their loss was a blow to the great- 
ness and prosperity of that kingdom, from which it has never recovered. The lite- 
rary activity and commercial enterprise of the Arabs, which the wise policy of their 
caliphs encouraged, contributed both to enrich and adorn their adopted country. 
Cordova, the seat of the Ommiades, was scarcely inferior, in point of wealth and 
magnitude, to its proud rival on the banks of the Tigris. A space of twenty-four 
miles in length and six in breadth, along the margin of the Guadalquiver, was occu- 
pied with palaces, streets, gardens, and public edifices ; and for ten miles the citizens 
could travel by the light of lamps, along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In 
the reign of Almansor, it could boast of 270,000 houses, 80,455 shops, 911 baths, 
3,877 mosques, from the minarets of which a population of 800,000 were daily sum- 
moned to prayers. The scraglio of the caliph,—his wives, concubines, and black 
eunuchs, amounted to 6,500 persons; and he was attended to the field by a guard 
of 12,000 horsemen, whose belts and scimitars were studded with gold. Granada 
was equally celebrated for its luxury and its learning. The royal demesnes ex- 
tended to the distance of twenty miles, the revenues of which were set apart to 
maintain the fortifications of the city. Of the duty on grafh, the king's exchequer 
received about £15,000 yearly—an immense sum at that time, when wheat sold at 
the rate of sixpence a bushel. The consumption of 250,000 inhabitants kept 130 
water-mills constantly at work in the suburbs. The population of this small king- 
dom under the Moors, is said to have amounted to 3,000,000, which is now diminished 
perhaps to one-fifth of that number. Its temples and palaces have shared the same 
decay. The Alhambra stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected. The interior 
remains of the palace are in tolerable preservation, and present a melancholy picture 
of the romantic magnificence of its former kings. Seville, which had continued 
nearly 200 years the seat of a petty kingdom, enjoyed considerable reputation as 
a place of wealth and commerce. The population in 1247 was computed at 300,000 
persons, which, in the sixteenth century, had decreased one-third. It was one of the 

rincipal marts for olives in the Moorish dominions ; and so extensive was the trade 
in this article alone, that the azarafe, or plantations round’ the suburbs, employed 
farm-houses and olive-presses to the amount pf 100,000, being more than is now to 
be found in the whole province of Andalusia. ; 


The civil history, the social habits, the creed, and the government, 
of Arabia is no less masterly than those portions of the work which we 
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have already mentioned ; but the chapter to which we would most particu- 
larly call the attention of our readers, is that which contains the account of 
that singular sect the Wahabees ; a sect which for a period shook the fabric 
of Islamism even to its base, and more nearly overthrew it, than any other 
power, whether of the Christian or the heathen world. We are free to con- 
fess that we never understood the tenets or the progress of this wild sect 
till we perused Mr. Crichton’s explanation of their origin, rise, and down- 
fall; a downfall, which it appears—like that of the dynasty founded in 
England, by a man comparable in many respects to Mohammed himself, 
was caused by the want of an able successor to work out the plans which 
had been laid down, and in part carried into effect by the first founder of this 
strange heresy. We would willingly quote largely both from this and from 
many intermediate chapters of this admirable work, for in truth we have 
hardly words to express the high estimation in which we hold it, but our 
narrow limits render this absolutely impossible. His concluding remarks 
on the social state of the Arabs we cannot however forbear to extract, as 
they present the shortest, and at the same time most graphic and compre- 
hensive sketch of this unchanged people that it has ever been our fortune 
to peruse. 


In casting a retrospective view over the manners and habits of the Arabs, we are 
struck with the contradictory features which they discover, both in their social and 
moral character. Independently of the grand distinction between natives and 
settlers, shepherds and citizens, which naturally creates a difference in their modes 
of life, other anomalous circumstances are found to exist among the pure aboriginal 
tribes. The spirit of patriotism among them is strong and universal, yet they have 
no home but the pathless waste and wretched tent. They are a nation of brothers, 
yet live continually at war; jealous of their honor, and at the same time addicted to 
the meanest vices. Though fierce and sanguinary in their temper, they are not 
strangers to the virtues of pity and gratitude. They are faithful where they pledge 
their word, and charitable to the needy; but they are covetous, and by no means of 
good faith in pecuniary tronsactions. 

Their religious character ‘is marked by the same irreconcileable extremes. Their 
fanaticism is coupled with infidelity ; their prayers and devotions are mingled with 
the pursuits of commerce and the ideas of worldly lucre. Islam has but very little 
hold on the reverence of its disciples, even under the domes of its own temples. In 
the Desert there is a stiil more lax observance of its precepts and ceremonies. In a 

leasant indifference about the matter, the Bedouins remark that the religion of Mo- 
ammed never could have been intended for them. ‘ In the Desert,” say they, “ we 
have no water; how then can we make the prescribed ablutions ? e have no 
money, and how can we bestow alms? Why should we fast in the Ramadan, since 
the at ot year with us is one continual abstinence ? and if God be present every 
where, why should we go to Mecca to adore him?’ The whole of their social and 
moral economy remarkably illustrates the truths of Holy Writ, that “ Ishmael shall 
be a wild man, whose hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” Enemies alike to industry and the arts, they dwell “ without bolts and bars,” 
the wandering denizens of the wilderness. Religiously opposed to the luxuries and 
refinements of civilized life, these rude barbarians present the phenomenon of a 
ople living in a state of nature, unsubdued and unchanged ; yet, in their acknow- 
— of the true God, still preserving evidence of their lincage as the children of 
braham. 


With this quotation, however unwillingly, we must close our observations, 
and have only to recommend the publication most warmly to all our friends, 
and in conclusion to state that we shall look with eagerness for the next 
work from the pen of this truly clever writer, and that in the mean time we 
feel much gratitude to the enterprizing publishers, who have introduced so 


agreeable a companion to our society. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


Deliberataé morte ferocior, 
Sevis liburnis scilicet invidens 
Privata deduci superbo, a 
Non humilis mulier, triumpho. 
Hor. L. 1. O. 37. 


“Away! away !—I would not live— 
Proud arbiter of life and death— “ 
Although the proffered boon of breath— i 
Which fain thou wouldst, but canst not, give— 
Were immortality. 
“ Though all, that poets love to dream 
Of bright and beautiful, were blent 
To flow, in one delicious stream, 
Till time itself were spent ; 4 
Though glories—such as never met 
In mortal monarch’s coronet,— 
Were poured, in one unclouded blaze, H 
On Cleopatra’s deathless days ;— 
I would not bear the wretched strife, 
The feverish agony, of life! 
The little ends, the aims yet less,— 
The hopes bud-blighted ere they bloom,— 
The joys, that end in bitterness,— 
The race, that rests but in the tomb !— 
These, these—not death—are misery ! 
Nay, tell not me of pomp or pleasure, 
Of empire, diadem, or treasure, 
Of friendship’s faith, or love’s devotion— 
Things treacherous as the wind-rocked ocean— 
For I have proved them all! 
Away !—if there were aught to bless 
In rapture’s goblet, I have drained 
That draught, misnamed of happiness, ‘ 
Till not a lurking drop remained 
Of honey-mantled gall! 
Oh—who would live—that once hath seen 
The syren Pleasure’s mask removed,— 
That once hath learned, how false the sheen 
Of all he had so dearly loved 7— 
And I have seen—have learnt—the whole ; 
Till—for the passions deep and wild, 
That, torrent-like, despised control— 
A wretched apathy of soul, 
Exhausted rapture’s gloomy child, 
Hath crept into my very blood, . 
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Chilling the tides that wont to flow 
Like lava in their scorching flood! 
An apathy, more dread than care, 
More wild than pain, more still than wo,— 
Twin sister to despair.— 
And thinkest thou, I would stoop to live 
On mercy, such as Rome might give ?— 
Or what is Rome, and what am I, 
That I should bend a servile knee— 
The free-born daughter of the free— 
To her, whose victor lords have thrown 
Their sceptre swords before my throne, 
And lost their empire for my frown 7— 
Away—even now I die. 
I feel it coursing through my veins, 
The peace, that soon shall calm my pains, 
And still my ceaseless wo. 
Away—proud chief—I would not yield 
My empire for the conquered world, 
O’er which thine eagle wing is furled— 
My empire in the grave !— 
And now—my woman heart is steeled— 
Call forth the bravest of the brave, 
Your reapers of the crimson field, 
To whom the battle yell is breath 
To look upon a woman’s death !— 
I have outlived my love—my power— 
My country’s freedom—people’s name-- 
My flush of youth—my beauty’s flower—- 
But not—Oh, not !—my thirst of fame. 
The Pyramids before me lie, 
Piercing the deep Egyptian sky, 
Memorials of the nameless dead, 
To build whose glory thousands bled— 
And I, the latest of their race, 
A captive in their dwelling place, 
Die !—yet survive them all! 
I tell thee—when no trophies shine 
Upon the proud Capitoline, 
When Julius’ fame is all forgot, 
E’en where his honored relics rot— 
Ages shall sing my fall! 
Proud Roman—thou hast won !—but I, 
More gladly than thou winnest, die. 
Away—when crowns were on my brow, 
And nations did my rising greet, 
And Cesars grovelled at my feet, 
I lived not—never lived till now! 
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A DAY ON THE SCOTTISH BORDERS. 
By the author of “ A Visit to the Ettrick Shepherd.” 
DRYBURGH ABBEY—TOMB OF SCOTT—MELROSE ABBEY—ABBOTSFORD. 


On a pleasant morning in August of the past year, I left Edinburgh, on 
my way to Liverpool, to take passage thence for New York. Having a day 
to spare, I resolved to visit some of the scenes renowned in border history, 
and immortalized by the pen of the poet and romancer. Before dinner I 
arrived at Old Melrose, and called upon a gentleman to whom I had letters ; 
relying upon his knowledge of the interesting antiquities in his neighbor- 
hood for that information, which, as a stranger, I might not, without him, 
have been so well able to obtain. My first desire was to visit Dryburgh and 
contemplate the tomb of Scott, whose mortal remains had, less than a year 
before, been there deposited. Accompanied by the son of the gentleman to 
whom I had just been introduced, I set out to view the Abbey ; the nearest 
road to which, lay by the Tweed, and received my preference, not because it 
was the shortest, but because the scenery which it afforded, infinitely sur- 
passed that to be witnessed by the post road. It wasa romantic walk, and 
richly repaid its toil. The river, after sweeping gracefully round Old 
Melrose, lengthens its course through a lovely and sequestered landscape, 
the banks of which, beautiful yet rugged, are shaded with stately forest 
trees and intersected with deep ravines, through each of which a lively 
brook wanders away, till it loses itself in the majestic river. It was the 
prime of summer; the foliage was beautifully green, for yellow autumn 
had not yet tinged a single leaf. The wild flowers blooming in my path 
filled the air with perfume; and the song of many birds harmonized well 
with their associations. In the neighboring corn fields the ripening grain 
afforded a pleasing contrast to the green leaves, and gave promise of an 
abundant harvest. The Tweed ran clear as a fountain over its pebbly bed, 
and the murmur of its waters was as music to the ear; while ever and 
anon, the circle in the stream showed that the salmon and the trout were 
busy in their way and season. 


After a walk of about two miles, we crossed over a fly-bridge of neat and 
tasteful workmanship to the north bank, and stood upon the grounds of 
Dryburgh. ‘“ There are indications from which it has been reasonably in- 
ferred,” says Morton, in his Monastic Annals, “ that Dryburgh was origin- 
ally a place of Druidical worship. Its name is supposed to have come from 
Darach Bruach, the bank of the sacred grove of oaks, or the settlement of 
the Druids. When the Pagan superstitions gave way to the religion of the 
Gospel, Dryburgh became the abode of a society of Christian missionaries, 
of whom Modan, who, after his death, was revered in the Scottish church 
as a saint, was elected Abbot or Bishop in the year 522.” 

The history of Dryburgh, like its fabric, presents only a few disjointed 
fragments, which have escaped the destroying hands of time and change. 
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David the 1st is usually considered its founder; the cemetery was conse- 
crated in 1150, on St. Martin’s day, that no demons might haunt it, and 
the convent came to reside at the Abbey in 1152. It has been twice burned 
by the English, first by Edward 2d, and again by Richard 2d. Dryburgh 
came to the Earls of Buchan in 1786, by purchase, and it is at present pos- 
sessed by Sir David Erskine, natural son of the late Earl, who died in 
1829. We visited Dryburgh, however, not to go over its history, but its 
relics, and the chief and most imposing among them, the tomb of Walter 
Scott. 

Through an avenue, shaded on either side by a row of venerable tiees, 
we entered the hallowed grounds. An old woman, with a huge key in 
one hand, and a bundle of engravings in the other, was our chaperon. She 
had a twinkling eye, a pleasing smile, a voluble tongue, and—as she gravely 
assured us—thirteen children. Under her guidance we wound slowly by 
a foot-path, among the mouldering walls, till we approached the north 
transept, where, through Sir Walter’s grandmother, Haliburton of Mer- 
toun, the Scott family possess a place of sepulture. It is a massive frag- 
ment, and stands somewhat apart from the rest of the ruins. Herc, 
sheltered equally from sun and shower, beneath a magnificent gothic arch, 
repose the ashes of the “Minstrel of the North”—the sod not yet green 
above them. With reverential awe—with a thrill of mingled emotions 
which no words of mine can express—I surveyed the holy place. I sat 
down upon a fragment and gazed on the grave, until, as in a dream, | 
seemed to behold the numerous creations of that master hand passing ia 
a dim glory before me. There they rose, one after another, hurrying by me 
with the rapidity of thought, but not before I had recognized the identity of 
each. Still, ever uppermost, however, was the temb, strangely associated 
with the phantoms created by that wizard, whose magic wand was now 
broken for ever. How completely with the name of Scott is every river, 
hill, and ruin, in the land of his birth associated—he has given them names 
—he has made them immortal. Every stream in Scotland has a memorial 
of him: in every shire of Scotland where the traveller sojourns, they may 
point out to him some ancient castle or tower, of which the works of Scott 
have furnished a chronicle. View the Regalia in Edinburgh Castle— 
Scott was the means of its discovery: ask the history of those gems, the 
possession of which prove that Scotland never yielded allegiance to Eng- 
land, and they will give you the account which Scott has penned. Stand 
by Mons Meg,—that mammoth cannon—and they will tell you that Scott, 
by his influence, had it conveyed hither from the tower. Sit in Mary’s 
apartment in Holyrood, and, as the stain of Rizzio’s blood is pointed out, 
they will tell you that Scott has vouched for the authenticity of the le- 
gend. In a word, from Thulé to the Tweed, travel where you may, at 
every step there is something to remind you of Scott. When a king dies, 
his name adds but a line to the tables of chronology, and the same hour 
which mourns his death rejoices in his successor. But, “the Minstrel of 
the North,” though his remains slumber in this narrow cell, has a fame 
bounded only by the poles, and a memory not likely to be outlived by time. 

Our chaperon, tired I presume, with my delay, told me, as she probably 
told all, a world of anecdotes about Sir Walter; mentioned how often she 
had seen him, how polite he had always been to her, and how he looked 
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and dressed. According to her statement, previous to the death of Lady 
Scott, which happened some six years before, Sir Walter was a frequent 
visitor at Dryburgh ; since that event he had been only once at the grave 
of his wife, for the purpose of seeing how an order which he had given for 
an iron railing, to protect the turf from the tread of strangers, had been 
executed, 


I was now conducted through the mouldering pile ; each particular part, 
and its supposed use, was deseribed to me. The ruins, from whatever side 
they are viewed, present a lofty and imposing aspect; while the ivy that 
nurses them, and the many trees that shade them, seem to indicate the in- 
timacy which exists between the natural and moral world. Within the 
walls many ancient graves were pointed out to me—for the cloisters of an 
abbey were frequently used as places of sepulture—the stone that covered 
them no longer recorded their deeds, the characters were all obliterated ; 
and not even the name appeared, whose possessor at one time might have 
swayed the destinies of men: of the past we can only muse with vague 
conjecture. Yet, here, doubtless, were interred many a border chief and 
gallant earl, who, in their day of pride and power, lorded it over broad do- 
mains, and held in bondage their feudal thousands. 


A few steps to the right of the grave of Scott, amid a group of stately 
and wide spreading trees stands a venerable yew—it is a beautiful and 
majestic tree. Tradition numbers its years 673, yet it looked as fresh and 
flourishing as those around it of less than a quarter of a century’s growth. 
I plucked a branch from it, on which the red, waxy berry was in perfection: 
It is preserved in spirits, and still perfect in all but color. If the age 
of this yew be correctly stated, and I see no cause to doubt it, what changes 
have taken place, and what varied deeds have been enacted within its 
glance—the chequered story of woman’s love—the bigot zeal of church- 
man—the ride and raid of stalwart moss-trooper—the rapine and revenge 
of border chieftain—and the almost uninterrupted strife of rival kings ! 


On the brow of a hill behind Dryburgh, stands a colossal statue of Sir 
William Wallace, lately erected by the Earl of Buchan: it was cut by a 
native artist, in stone from the same quarry that supplied materials for the 
Abbey. It is reddish in color and durable in quality. The appearance of 
this figure of the old hero, will remind those who have travelled in Italy, of 
the magnificent bronze statue of Carlo Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, which 
stands in a commanding situation on the banks of the Lago Maggiore, near 
Arona. It did not please me greatly, and I had not courage to labor up the hill 
to take a near view of it. On amound by the river side, near the F'ly-bridge 
already spoken of, is an outré sort of building, erected by the present pos- 
sessor of Dryburgh, which serves neither an useful nor ornamental end: it 
is called the “ Temple of the Muses,” for no other reason, that I could see, 
but because it has nine Doric columns, upon each of which the name of 
one of the ladies is inscribed. Within, is a cast of the Apollo Belvidere, 
and upon the top—a kind of dome—a bust of Thomson the poet, is elevated. 

Leaving Dryburgh, we proceeded to Melrose Abbey, which by our route 
is four miles distant. By the time we reached this far famed ruin, the sun 
had set, and the moon, then in her second quarter, was smiling brightly 
from an unclouded sky.— 
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“Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 


Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray, 
* * * * * * * 


Then go—but go alone the while,— 
Then view St. David's ruined pile.” 

One half of the travellers, in obedience to the command in the above 
lines from “ The Lay,” visit Melrose alone, “ by the pale moonlight.” Our 
visit at such a season was purely accidental. 

Ridpath informs us that, “in 1136, David, still intent on his favorite 
works of piety, and on civilizing and adorning that part of his dominions, 
where he usually resided, founded the new monastery of Mailros,* for 
which he chose a situation about a mile farther up the Tweed, than that of 
the ancient one, which, for a long time, had been deserted and desolate. He 
built this new fabric with great magnificence, endowed it with ample pos- 
sessions, and planted it with a colony of monks of the Cistercian order, 
whom he brought from Rievalle, an abbey of those monks in Yorkshire, 
that had been founded only four years before.” 

The convent church of Melrose was dedicated to St. Mary, on the 28th 
of July, 1146. The habit of the Cistercian monks was white ; they honored 
the blessed virgin as their peculiar patroness, and soon overcame the order 
of Benedictines, who, for a long period of time, were much respected. 
David greatly favored this new Abbey, and granted to it many possessions 
and privileges. He has often been called a sore saint to the crown—for 
he erected several splendid fabrics, and was lavish in his endowments to 
them all. In 1322, king Edward 2d, retreating in disgrace from Edin- 
burgh, wreaked his vengeance on several religious houses ; among them. 
Melrose, which he despoiled, killed the prior, William de Peebles, and 
many of his monks; carried off the silver pyx, and cast forth the sacred 
host on the great altar. Robert Bruce, four years after, granted £2000 
sterling to the abbot, to repair the damages. In 1384, Richard 2d, again 
made sad havoc with Melrose, but, in a few years after, he indemnified 
the Abbey for the injury which he had done to it. Some repairs were 
made to the convent and church, by James the 4th, and the royal arms 
of Scotland were engraved on the west end, which bears date, 1505. At 
this period, as we learn from the Archives of Edinburgh, the building 
was in good repair, and still possessed by the abbot and monks. In 
1545, great damage was again done to Melrose, by the Earl of Hertford ; 
and in the same year, as Milne in his history says, “ this monastery was 
demolished after the death of King James the 5th, during the regency 
of the Earl of Arran, while Queen Mary was an infant.” During the Re- 
formation, when the bigotted Knox thundered his anathema against the 
“ Temples of Baal,” as he called them, Melrose felt the effects of the Re- 
former’s fury. Indeed, in all Scotland, only two cathedrals were saved— 
that of Glasgow, which was gallantly defended by the citizens, and one in 
the Western Isles. Cromwell, when he was in Scotland, is said to have 


* The date is recorded in an old monkish rhyme. 
“ Anno milleno centeno ter quaque deno 
Et sexto Christi, Melros fundata fuisti.” 
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bombarded Melrose from Gattonside hills: it has evidently suffered much 
on the north side, where the marks of cannon shot appear in several places. 

Melrose stands upon the north bank of the Tweed, in the village which 
bears its name: it was built in the form of St. John’s cross—two hundred 
and fifty-eight feet long, one hundred and thirty-seven and a half feet 
broad, and nine hundred and forty-three feet in circumference. This mag- 
nificent Abbey, the pride of its founder’s heart, and the glory and admira- 
tion of ages that succeeded him, is a heap of ruins. Loose stones from it 
have been carried away, and part of its walls taken down to furnish mate- 
rials for erecting churches, houses, yea, even jails, and for the more ignoble 
purpose of repairing mill-dams, and water-sluices— 

“To such hase uses has it come at last.” 


“The ruins of this ancient and beautiful monastery,” says Scott, “ afford 
the finest specimen of Gothie architecture and Gothic sculpture, which 
Scotland can boast. The stone of which it is built, though it has resisted 
the weather for so many ages, retains perfect sharpness, so that even the 
most minute Ornaments seem as entire as when newly wrought. In some 
of the cloisters, there are representations of flowers, vegetables, &c. carved 
in stone, with accuracy and precision so delicate, that we almost distrust 
our senses, when we consider the difficulty of subjecting so hard a substance 
to such intricate and exquisite modulation.” 


The appearance of Melrose, as seen by moonlight, had a sublime and 
solemn effect upon the mind—the beams of the moon, as they shone through 
the ruined apertures, threw a hazy indistinctness around, which greatly 
heightened the effect. The grand east, or apprentice window—the south 
window and entrance—the stair-case pinnacle—the virgin and child—the 
aisles and monuments that we curiously examined—all excited our admi- 
ration, and convinced us of the large approach to perfection in architecture 
which the rude people of those days had reached; and of the labor and 
treasure they had expended on the majestic fabrics which they dedicated to 
their devotions. 

From the Abbey we proceeded to the village, where, joined by several 
gentlemen, we sat down to enjoy the residue of the evening over a glass 
of toddy. To amuse me, it was proposed to send for Mr. 
an old gentleman of Melrose, and—as it is notorious there—the ovtation’ 
Captain Clutterbuck. But, being near ten o’clock, I learned to my regret, 
that the Captain, having drank his usual allowance, had retired, and could 
not be roused that night. This personage, as I was told, is now nearly 
three score and ten—a fellow of infinite jest, and a mind richly stored with 
traditionary lore, and quaint Scottish phrases. Scott often invited him to 
his hospitable mansion, where chatting over their potations, the rich stream 
of humor which flowed from the captain’s lips, Sir Walter afterwards in- 
fused freely into his inimitable romances. 

The scenery around Melrose is truly beautiful—the distant hills of 
Cheviot on the south, and Lammermuir on the north, bound a portion of 
Scotland, through the centre of which, we may say, the Tweed flows, 
famed in the poet’s song and historian’s page, above any other equal por- 
tion of the globe. Rising gently from Melrose, to the height of 1300 feet, 
are the Eildon hills. All the world has heard of them; once, it is said, 
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they presented to the heavens a single cone; but, as the story goes, “ Mi- 
chael Scott, was upon a time much embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he 
was under the necessity of finding constant employment. He commanded 
him to build a cauld, or dam-head, across the Tweed, at Kelso: it was 
accomplished in one night. Michael next ordered that Eildon hill, which 
was then a uniform cone, should be divided into three. Another night was 
sufficient to part its summit into three picturesque peaks, which it now 
bears.” At the foot of these hills too, is a celebrated spot, called Huntly- 


wood, or the Rhymer’s glen, where Thomas of Ercildoune was wont to 


hold converse with the Queen of the Fairies, and where her tiny majesty 
wooed his embrace by the offer that was so unceremoniously rejected, of 
“the tongue that wadna lee.” The old Rhymer himself has told us that 
the rencontre took place beside the “ Eildon Tree.” Opposite, on the 
north bank of the Tweed, rises Cowdenknows hill, the scene of a favorite 
and plaintive ballad ; ata short distance are seen “ Gala Water,” and “ The 
banks of Allan Water,” whose stream falls into the Tweed, about a mile 
from Melrose. Here also is the Faery or Nameless Dean, where Glendin 

ning first met the “ White Maid of Avenel.” An interesting description 
of this place and its wonders, may be found in the introduction to the last 
edition of the Monastery. 

Within this boundary tov, stand all that remains of the two celebrated 
Abbeys—of many a tower of strength, and castle of border chief—with 
hill, and dale, and stream, having, each particular one, its associated tales 
of the olden time. 

The next morning I proceeded to Abbotsford, two miles distant from 
Melrose. Some twenty years ago, when Sir Walter purchased this estate 
—classic now—it was about as unlovely a spot as one could look upon in 
a day’s travel. A mean farm house stood on the site of the present noble 
edifice, and where a flourishing plantation of forest trees now adorns the 
scene, a few straggling and unthriving firs upgrew. The house stands 
nearly in the centre of the place, between the river and the road: though 
scarcely perceptible, on account of its “ leafy screen,” until you are almost 
at its threshold, you soon approach it after entering the gateway. It is a ba- 
ronial looking building, in Gothic style, with many turrets, spires, and balus- 
trades mingling in fantastic groups. To add to its unique appearance, out- 
lines and ornaments have been gathered from several famous places in Scot- 
land—a roof from Roslin,—a gateway from Linlithgow,—a chimney-piece 
from Melrose,—and a postern from the “* Heart of Mid-Lothian ;” as a whole, 
it is one of the most picturesque buildings in Britain. | approached the 
porch, and, as a female servant opened a pair of huge folding doors, en- 
tered the Hall—it was an imposing coup Weil. This Hall is about fifty 
feet long, by twenty in breadth and height, and lighted by two lofty win- 
dows, wholly covered with coats of arms, &e. The walls are of richly 
carved oak—brought, it is said, from Dunfermline palace. The roof is of 
the same material, being a series of downward pointing arches, each pre- 
senting in its centre a shield of arms nehly blazoned. The cornice of this 
princely Hall is also blazoned with a variety of Scottish arms and armor. 
perhaps thirty or forty, and underneath each is painted the name of the 
noble family it represents. The following inscription, in old English 
letters, runs round the whole. “ These be the coat armories of the 
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clannes and chief men of name, wha keepit the marchys of Scotlande in 
the auld tyme for the king. Trewe war theye in their tyme, and in 
their defense, God them defendit.” 

The floor is of white and black marble, from the Hebrides, laid alter- 
nately in form of elongated diamonds. Hanging from the wall, are many 
curious relies of the olden time—two full suits of armor—a variety of 
instruments of defence, from the time of Henry the 5th to the present day, 
and many strange antiquities. There are swords and spears—cuirasses and 
helmets—stirrups and spurs—rapiers and claymores—muskets and pistols— 
in almost endless variety. A catalogue of the whole has lately been made 
out by the present Sir Walter, and this the housekeeper handed me for 
perusal. It would have taken a month to examine the numerous curiosities, 
so I was content to gaze in admiration of the tout ensemble, rather than de- 
vote my time to the minute inspection of any thing in particular. It would 
be absolutely impossible, and certainly unnecessary, to describe the variety 
of pictures, ornaments, antiquities, and massive furniture which adorn this 
princely dwelling. Admiration prevented analysis—I could admire, but 
not examine—certainly not describe. 


I was now conducted to Sir Walter’s study—it is a neat apartment. I 
sat by his desk upon his old arm chair. Here, traced by the master hand, 
those works were written which have delighted and instructed the whole 
civilized world. I stepped into a little recess formed by the base of one of 
the turrets, and here hung the very clothes which Sir Walter last wore, 
with a little pruning hook too, which he usually carried in his walks 
through the fields of Abbotsford. The trowsers were of Galashiels woollen, 
alternated in checks of black and white ; the coatee dark green cloth, and 
the vest fawn cassimere. His hat, a low crowned white one, and his very 
shoes, hung from pegs in the wall. I proceeded next to the library : it is 
a noble and spacious apartment. On every side, from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, were huge oaken cases, containing I should guess, some thirty thou- 
sand volumes, arranged according to their subjects. Upon a pedestal, 
standing in the centre of the north wall, was placed a bust of Scott. It 
was a present from Chantrey, and I was told very like him. Into a small 
room adjoining, the “ Minstrel of the North” was conveyed when he last 
returned to Abbotsford—it was in this room, upon a temporary couch, that 
this great man expired. I gazed upon the place! I could do no more! 


None of the family now reside at Abbotsford; the present Sir Walter is 
with his regiment in Ireland, Charles is in the Mediterranean, and Mrs. 
Lockhart lives in London. A woman servant shows the house to stran- 
gers. What a sad change has come over Abbotsford in one short year! 
The great man sleeps in the same grave with his lady, and their surviving 
children are each ina different part of the globe. How mutable are hu- 
man affairs! That place, once the chosen seat of genius, which people of 
all creeds and countries, from the peasant to the peer, were proud to honor, 
—the fame of whose possessor was as broad and general as the knowledge 
of letters—is now under the care of servants, and visited only by strangers, 
who come, however, with a holy curiosity which honors while it surveys. 
Time pressed ; I enrolled my name in a book which the present Sir Walter 
had lately provided to record the names of visitors, and departed with 
mingled emotions of a melancholy but sweet satisfaction. 
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SONNETS—FROM THE ITALIAN. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF L. DA PONTE. 
Written after the Death of his Wife. 
SONNET I. 

“ Non per veder la vigilante aurora.” 


Not the returning morn in blushes bright, 
Scattering fair roses on her kindling way— 
Nor throued in azure heaven the god of day, 
Mantling the wakened earth with golden light -— 


Not all the welcomed songsters that unite 
To pour their melody from woodlands gay— 
Nor grateful shade—nor mead in green array— 
Where sott flowers bloom to greet the wander’s sight— 


Not Grecian Zeuxis’ nor Apelles’ art— 
Nor ivy crown—nor garland vowed to fame, 
Nor joys that love or luxury may impart— 
Nor mirth—nor beauty—nor exalted name— 
Can yield a solace to this widowed heart ; 
From the cold grave alone repose I claim ! 


SONNET Il. 


* Per qual vaghezza tua mau rapace.” 


Why dost thou, death, so ruthless and so cold, 
Even the noblest claum—the worthless spare ’ 
Why was not I thy sentence doomed to bear, 
Restless in spirit—feeble—worn and old ? 


tt. 
Thus to the spoiler—in affliction beld, 
I said :—he held a vase of flowerets rare, 
And from the various group collected there, 
Bade me choose one, aud be in grief consoled. 


I looked ;—a lily in iis snowy pride 
Surpassed all else, supreme in beauty’s power ; 
Emblem of Aer ;—this, this be mine! | eried— 
Grunly the Spectre smuled,—and in lus fight 
Replied in mockery—* wise the chowe and right, 
Mortal alse chose earth’s loveliest flower !” 
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MORALS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?”’ 


Who shall guard your guards? says the satirist; and the question in 
this country, may be well made to apply to the people, in whom the safety 
and well being of the country abides. How shall we make them true to 
themselves,—to one another,—to us,—and to our common country? This 
question, unhappily for us, is not often made, and less frequently answered. 
We seem to take it for granted, that the majority must be right ; forgetting, 
as we invariably do, that, in most cases, at first,—and for a very obvious 
reason,—the majority have been sadly wrong. They come right in the end, 
no doubt; but the doom of Jesus Christ, of Socrates, of Galileo, and a 
host beside, sufficiently indicate the popular tendencies, in all propositions 
of a novel character, and on the subject of truths and doctrines, previously 
unknown or untaught. Nor is the case much better now than at the periods 
referred to. Persecution, if not so deadly, is scarcely less active to-day 
than it was yesterday. Truth and Error still keep up their old battle, and 
we do not see that the former gains much from her ancient enemy. If 
Truth does sometimes go ahead, Error comes close at her heels; and if 
she but ventures to repose for a moment by the way side, the more restless 
and ready rival gives her a hard chase for the goal. Looking at the huge 
libraries, the monstrous collections, in every house, full of grave saws and 
resolute maxims, one is almost tempted to wonder that such should be the 
ease. Look at the gilded letters upon their backs, and every third volume 
is from the studio of some profound moralist, who loved laborious exercise 
for its own sake, and had no delight but in the battles for truth. Every 
third volume is one of a divine morality. How is it, then, that Error 
should survive, in spite of all this? By what seven-fold shield does she 
keep herself unharmed; and what is the subtle tenure of that existence, 
so intangible as we pronounce it’to be, yet so resolute an antagonist, and 
so well versed in the science of attack and defence, that, driven from one 
post, it takes ground behind another, and is provided with a new head, in 
place of every one that we lop away? This is a strange history, to say 
the least of it; and one that calls seriously for consideration. But the big 
books themselves explain the mystery. The secret of their ineffectiveness 
lies in this very particular—they are big—too big. Folly is a subtle exist- 
ence ; and it is not necessary for her destruction, that we employ a force, 
the recoil of which may derange our own fortresses. A big book is like 
a big cannon—it makes a great noise, and if it hits, does a great deal of 
damage. But, ten to one, in the doctrine of probabilities, it seldom or 
never hits; and it takes quite too much time, labor, and powder, for the 
use that we make of it. Not so with musketry and grape. A hundred 
balls have in their favor a hundred chances to one of the eighteen pounder. 
Some must tell, and they cost no such quantity of powder and labor, and 
are not one twentieth part so dangerous to those who employ them. It is 
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with big volumes, as with big cannon. They doubtless contain much that 
is valuable and useful. In the books, we find philosophy enough for all 
the nations, and far more than any of the nations will readily make out to 
understand. Small books, short sentences, are the only things for the 
people. The laboring man must have volumes that he can carry in his 
pocket—that he can take out by the way side, and chew upon, as so much 
mental tobacco, as he goes along upon the highways. The man who de- 
pends for his daily dinner upon his daily toil, cannot look into monstrous 
volumes. And yet to whom are the lessons of morals and philosophy 
more important than to him? For whom are they written if not for him? 
It is he who is most tempted—he who is most exposed to low vices—to 
the evils of low situation and associations—that, coming along with hum- 
ble necessities and pursuits, are well calculated, by insensible degrees, to 
deprive him of all the restraints, along with all the attractions and rewards 
of society. It appears to us the most monstrous absurdity, on the part of 
sage philosophers and reverend divines, to be putting forth great books, 
and calling upon poverty and labor, not only to read them, but to pay for 
them. We must do things differently, if we hope to do any thing. We 
must pack up truth into as small a compass as she can possibly be put into, 
so that she may go by mail, by stage, in the breeches pocket of the ditcher, 
in the bosom of the plough boy. The smaller the better, so that you di- 
minish none of her proportions. _We may spare no one of her members— 
she must be symmetrical, or we cannot love her. Some persons have al- 
ready tried this mode in part, but only in part; and then, perhaps, not in 
the best spirit. Such an embodiment was Lacon. The only misfortune 
was, that Error got into the same parcel, and so disguised herself, that it is 
now no easy matter to distinguish between them. I propose, with due 
humility, to give a brief lesson—more wit) the view of illustrating my 
notion on this mode of doing good, than with any thought that I can do 
much good myself. To begin, then, I will suppose,—what was really the 
case,—that my neighbor and myself had the following conversation. [ put 
it down just as it took place,—thought for thought, if not word for word. 

Neighbor. Weil, sir, 1 am a father. My wife has just presented me 
with a fine boy. You are something of a philosopher, they say, and as 
the situation in which I find myself is something new to me, | should 
like to know what is the first lesson which I should teach my child ? 


Anewer. Tue VALUE OF your arrections. Since through their medium 
alone, can you hope properly to influence him in his ways of life—in his 
moral education. 


Neighbor. How ain I to proceed, in order to teach him this ? 


Answer. By A CAREFUL DISCRIMINATION IN YOUR CONSIDERATION OF His 
CONDUCT, BETWEEN RIGHT OK WRONG. To do this effectually, you must 
permit no feature of his behavior, however trifling it may seem in itself, to 
pass without notice ; and this close observation can never be begun too 
soon. Commence at his birth, and as he begins to perceive, which he does 
at a period much earlier than most people will be willing to imagine or 
admit, be careful never to be unjust to him or to others in his presence. 

Neighbor. What does he observe, in the process of thought going on in 
his mind, which enables him to learn the value of my aileetions ? 
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Answer. He observes the value which you yourself, in all such discri- 
mination, appear to set upon them. He soon sees that they are valuable, 
and only to be acquired upon certain terms, and for a certain consideration. 
These terms you are daily to unfold to him, and he will be willing, without 
scruple, to comply with those conditions, without which compliance, he 
gains none of the regards which should be above all price, in his estima- 
tion. This principle is one of the most obvious and every day experience, 
We see it in the public thoroughfare at any hour of the day. Affections 
are to be given sparingly, and not without closely inquiring whether they 
be due or not. They are to be given to justice, not to partiality. The 
lavish an@unadvised affection of the parent, like indiscriminate charity in 
the street, persuades the receiver to estimate too humbly the donation he 
receives. It is in this way, that children, delicately nurtured, and freely 
indulged by misjudging and criminal parents, become, in most cases, debili- 
tated in body, and wanton and wicked in mind. 


Neighbor. What other principle does such a discrimination inculcate ? 


Answer. Assuming that your principles be correct, and that you do no in- 
justice, it inculeates a proper knowledge of right and wrong, and sets 
forth distinetly to his understanding, the difference between them. 


Neighbor. What are the most obvious and eligible modes for conveying 
these lessons ? 


Answer. I ean conceive of nothing more easy, and certainly feel that 
nothing should be more pleasing, provided the parent never forgets the 
true relationship between himself and child. You must always remember 
that you are his teacher, and that while immature, he looks to you, over 
all others, for his guide and government. You must not forget that his 
character and conduct depend rather upon yours, than upon any lessons 
you can teach him. . You must teach him to trust you implicitly—to con- 
fide in you as his best friend. That he may so confide in you, you your- 
self must never forget that such should be the natural relationship between 
you. Should he err, avoid passion in your rebuke,—and, above all things, 
forbear to degrade hiin in his own esteem by a blow. It is not necessary— 
on the contrary, it is positively injurious to your influence, and to his edu- 
cation, to beat the child whom you have taught properly from the begin- 
ning. A spirit conscious of good intention, and only erring in judgment, 
at once withdraws its sympathies from the parent, who refuses to recognize 
this distinction. 


Neighbor. What principles should I adopt, in order properly to teach 
him from the beginning ? 

Answer. The question is something too general to permit of a satisfactory 
answer, since much will depend upon the bent of his own mind and dispo- 
sition, which you are to bring out and furnish with a proper direction. One 
thing, however, is necessary,—one rule must be observed,—to make all the 
rest available. 

Neighbor. What is that ? 

Answer. Permit no interference of any kind, or from any quarter, in your 
government of your child. Permit no good natured grand-dam or grand- 
papa to undo your doings—permit no over-yielding mother to console him 
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in secret for the punishment you may have thought it advisable to impose, 
and to neutralize, in this direct manner, the influence which should be 
yours, and for which there should be no rivalry between you. One of the 
greatest misfortunes in the domestic circle, is the peace-destroying game of 
cross-purposes, so frequently carried on between the heads of families. 


Neighbor. Suppose he does wrong—what then ? 

Answer. Teach him to know it to be wrong, by simplifying to his inferior 
mind, the arguments by which you have come to know it to be wrong 
yourself. Teach him that it is wrong, and then that your displeasure must 
follow its repetition. To make this lesson effective, you must previously 
have taught him the value of your affections,—having made them grateful 
in every possible form of attraction, whenever he has done well. You 
must, to do this, forego no opportunity of coupling the smile or the frown, 
as the case may be, with each one of his several performances of good 
or evil. 

Neighbor. But such punishment as this would be inadequate to the re- 
form of many. 


Answer. Doubtless—since there is not one in a thousand educated 
rightly from the beginning. [am teaching you now, and not your child. 
The misfortune to the young, in most cases, is, that their parents have 
never been taught, or have been taught erroneously. They simply perpe- 
tuate error to future generations, and another people. It is they who keep 
her alive—it is they who fight for and defend her, just as if she were one 
of their own children. Many a parent has brought his son to the gallows, 
and if justice had been done, should have suffered himself. The boy who 
bit off his mother’s ear under the fatal tree, conveyed a terrible lesson to 
society, which, unhappily for the young, has been quite too imperfectly ap- 
preciated. There are thousands who train their children, unconsciously, 
to crume ; and prepare them, studiously it would seem, for all the pang and 
shame of human punishment, as well as for the eternal dooms of the mys- 
terious hereafter. 


Neighbor. And do you suppose that such a lesson as you now lay down, 
will do any thing towards the abridgment of the evil? It appears to me 
that these are small points, and with scarcely the power to effeet so much 


Answer. Your remark can only arise from a want of due reflection—a 
want, which, perhaps, is one of the most prevailing deficiencies in the edu- 
cation of the majority. A fixed principle—an established trnth—is no 
small matter. It is from the absence of this truth, that the world some- 
times maddens. It is the departure from this principle, that flings the 
star from its sphere. A principle may be considered the parent of a 
thousand dependencies, which, like other subordinates, would be unruly, 
were not the governing power there to keep them in order. A fixed prin- 
ciple guides the subordinate thoughts of the mind, or they rob it of all 
sanity. Thus, the power which propels the steamboat and the stage— 
which provides a city with bread, or consumes it—is a single power, and 
only works in these different ways, and for these different objects, however 
distinct, in obedience to the solitary agency to which they are subject. A 
principle uapressed upon the child, through the medium of those trifling 
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events of which his early life is commonly made up, becomes a habit--as 
much so, as the washing his face and hands of a morning. It forms for 
his government, what we may call, a standard of the mind. By this 
standard of the mind, which, as a habit, is familiar, and at his fingers’ end 
at ail times, he is enabled to determine upon his proper conduct, and what 
he should do, however novel or unusual may be his situation. If, for 
example, his father has made it a point with him to speak the truth at all 
times, and under every circumstance—as every father should do—if he has 
tutored him to look upon falsehood as odious and mean, and upon every 
form of evasion as not only immoral, but unbecoming to manhood—the 
boy so taught, in after life may be trusted safely. I care not in what situ- 
ation you place him—he will never go aside from the standards of mind, 
which have been given, however far he may be removed from the eye of 
the parent, and however far beyond the reach of parental favor or reproof. 


Neighbor. And yet I know instances of boys well educated and properly 
brought up, who have turned out very bad when they grew up. 


Answer. 1 will not content myself with doubting. I utterly deny it, and 
make bold to say, you know no such thing. I am persuaded you think so ; 
but a little reflection and inquiry will lead you to doubt yourself. For my 
part, Iam assured the thing is impossible. Solomon was never more cor- 
rect than when he said, “ Train up the child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart therefrom.” 


Neighbor. Well, I won’t be certain, but this was my impression; and 
there are thousands who think with me, that in spite of the best educa- 
tion, there are many who are wilfully and permanently bad. But to go 
aside a moment—truth itself is not to be insisted upon at all times. There 
are some cases, in which moralists admit that truth should not be spoken. 
It is a familiar adage. 


Answer. Aye, and a false one. This is another of those monstrous 
errors which expediency has taught to society, and which it is a grateful 
salve to some consciences, to recognize as gospel. But the adage is untrue. 
There is no case in which the truth should be suppressed—speak truth, 
though you die for it. 


Neighbor. What! may not one evade ? may not one speak falsely when 
one’s life is in danger, and may be saved by the falsehood ? 


Answer. The question is a comprehensive one, but easily answered. 
‘“ Honesty is still the best policy.” It is not so sure, in the first place, 
that the desired safety is to be gained by the subterfuge or lie; and if it 
were, I still doubt, unless the case were one, not only of immediate peril, 
but of extreme injustice. It is a difficult matter to determine how far we 
may go in the effort to circumvent an enemy, or to secure ourselves from 
unlawful and unjust punishment. The determination of the party must 
depend upon his own sense of right, which, having been first tutored cor- 
rectly, and being usually under correct standards, will be found, in most 
eases, to determine rightly. In such a case, the decision becomes one 
rather of instinct, than of reason. In the next place, supposing that the 
falsehood did produce the desired effect, in procuring our safety, upon the 
pledge of security referred to, it becomes a question, whether its utterance 
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does not, in some sort, justify the wrong of which the individual com- 
plains, inasmuch as it necessarily violated the implied condition of truth, 
upon which the pledge was given ; and thus the penalty has a sanction in 
justice, which before, it did not possess. But all this is a minor matter. 
There is another view of the subject, far more important, and entitled to 
more careful consideration. T'he object of life is not merely life. Were 
this the case, the butcher and the baker would be the best men in every 
society, and we should then regard the question with a more favorable 
aspect. The life of the individual is nothing, in comparison with the gene- 
rally received opinion of its objeects—nothing in comparison with the 
morals and the hopes of society—its peace, its pleasures, its pride, and its 
affeetions—all depending, as I insist they must, upon the nicest and most 
scrupulous adherence to the truth—the only principle of conduct, which 
can possibly beget that kind of confidence among men, without which 
there is no happiness, and little honor, in the human family. Life itself is 
a pain and penalty, when coupled with degradation ; and when the indivi- 
dual ceases to consider it so, he had better be in his grave. Then, if we 
consider its brevity, and thousand vicissitudes, we can regard it as valu- 
able only when devoted to high purposes and hopes, which, having their 
origin in other worlds, have seldom, if ever, their realization in this. 

Neighbor. There is something quite too inflexible and hard-featured in 
such a doctrine. Tam afraid I should not be equal to its requisitions. 


Answer. The difficulty increases the merit of conquest. There would 
be no glory if all things were easy—no achievement, which lay within the 
compass of every mind and any adventurer. But, do you not see, that if this 
were the general education, there would be no difficulty? If every parent 
taught his son after this fashion, and the proverb already quoted from Solo 
mon be true, error would soon lose its place among men. 

Neighbor. Now, on this subject of speaking truth in all cases, let me 
suppose an instance of exception—a possible, if not a probable, instance— 
and give me your opinion upon it. 


Answer. Go on. 

Neighbor. Suppose, then, a case, in which my falsehood hurt no one. 
Suppose it intended to save me from the claws of a tyranny which threatens 
my life: should I hesitate ? 

Answer. You have no right to suppose any such ease, since it will be ut 
<erly impossible to imagine any falsehood which may not hurt somebody. 
Miss Edgeworth’s late beautiful story of ** Helen”—one of her best, by the 
way—ftinely illustrates this proposition. A falsehood must do harm in 
some way or other; and at once suggests the recognition of a principle, in- 
jurious to what is of far more importance to man than life—injurious to 
wuth. Every departure from the truth throws back principle. In a pre- 
vious reply, | intimated a doubt as to the propriety of resorting, in the last 
hope of humanity, to a subterfuge, where this was obviously the only mode 
of eseape, from a punishment not merely illegal, but unjust. But the case 
you have supposed, is the very case in which falsehood must do harm, 


though you eseape ; and to Which, the sacrifice of the individual, sturdily 
adhering to the trath, may, and must be, productive of good. 


Your unar- 
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tyrdom alone would most probably overthrow the tyranny, by arousing the 
people, whom no less matter could inspirit into activity, to a just sense of 
the general danger. Such was the martyrdom of the Savior, and for a like 
object—the safety and the circulation of the truth. I grant you, that mar- 
tyrdom is not very desirable under any circumstances; and, that it is not 
the common mind which will be willing to encounter it in any behalf. But 
there are men—fortunately for mankind—to whom the truth itself brings 
consolation enough, and whom, glorious memories and a perpetually-musing 
gratitude keep holy through long ages, and thus reward for their sufferings 
under the scourge and on the rack. What would have been, what would 
be, the condition of man, if such were not the case? Where would be 
our glory, our security, our happiness, but for these great men, who, witha 
spirit setting at defiance every weakness of the flesh, have gone fearlessly 
into the gloomy dens of ancient error, denouncing the superstition, over- 
throwing the idol, and setting up the true God, which is truth? All inno- 
vation upon established custom is invariably and sturdily resisted; and 
men fight for their prejudices, where they would not fight for their country. 
The teacher of the unknown Truth has been stoned to death, in all past 
time, by the serviles of ancient Error. In this way perished the Savior 
and the saints—not to speak of the long array of the just made perfect— 
the sage and the philosopher, of all who have ever shown a desire to honor 
and to seek out the truth, in the teeth of unholy prejudice and unwise pas- 
sion. Our condition would indeed be lamentable, if there were not some 
few consecrated and daring spirits, in every nation, who could appreciate 
the true nature of man, without reference to self. Who—looking beyond 
their own day and destiny, could stand upon the moral Pisgah, and direct 
their people to the distant promise. Who—encouraged and sustained by 
higher and holier considerations than the love of gain oy aggrandizement, 
or the yet meaner desire of safety and obscurity,—could challenge the 
Tyrant of Error and abusive custom, in the highways; and like the peasant 
Tell, amidst the spears of his enemies, refuse, though standing alone, to 
bow down in violation of the truth, before the cap of usurpation. 


STANZAS. 
| WOULD 1 WERE THE LIGHT-WINGED PIRD 


I. 
I would I were the light-winged bird, 
That carols on the breezy air, 
W hen summer songs of joy are heard, 
And fields and skies are fair! 
W hen verdure lives on every tree, 
And beauty blooms o’er land and sea 


Then when the morn, to deck her brow, 
A chaplet weaves of golden light, 
And sparkle on each waving bough 
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Her gems, like diamonds bright— 
ee I'd spring to greet her with my song, 
Hl i The gayest of the festive throng. 

Ul. 
; When silent noon usurped the sky, 
e. I'd hide me in the forest shade, 


Where leaves and blossoms, twined on high, 


An arching shelter made— 
it #- While cooling streams, the earth to bless, 
1eG Came gliding from the green recess. 


IV. 


Of gladness wearied, I would go 
To seek the lonely captive’s cell; 
There, in his hours of bitterest wo, 
Of peace and hope to tell, 
I'd sing of freedom in his ear, 
And he should smile, that song to hear. 


We 


And where the brave ship ploughed the sea, 
Her stately course I’d mark on high : 

The sailor, as he gazed on me, 
Should deem his home was nigh— 

Each voice in all that shouting band 

Should bless the herald of the land. 


Vi. 


: New joys the fleeting hours would bring , 
; And when the summer’s feast was o’er, 
it I'd hie me on unwearied wing, 
To some far favored shore— 
My vanished pleasures to renew, 
‘Neath suns as bright, and skies as blue. E. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A TEAR. 


UnMaNLyY Drops !—Hear it, thou conscious Heaven—- 

Thy sacred gift, to man——-man only-~given !— 

Thy fount, that gushes from the god-like soul, 

Its absence—flintiness——not self-control ! 

Thy drops, that still, when pure emotions rise, 

Speak—eloquently speak—from silent eyes! | 
The brute hath gratitude, in peril tried ; 

Love, unsubdued by wrong, unscathed by pride , 

Valor, that well might grace the patriot’s right, 

Instinct, that shames the sophist’s duller light. 

The brute is fond—brave—wise—and most sincere ; 

And he is less !—THe MAN wiTHoUT A TEAR! X. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Tue course of the narrative now requires that we pass over a period of 
nearly two months, during which nothing important occurred within the 
notice of the good people of Langen-Schwalbach. The first remarkable 
incident to be recorded, was a phenomenon in the eyes of its beholders, and 
took place at the breakfast table of Conrad Weinbrenner, one dark morning 
near the end of December ; the landlord, his niece, and the schoolmaster 
were waiting for Major McDermot, who, for the first time since his resi- 
dence at the hof, had been called twice, but had not yet made his appear- 
ance. This was a strange thing, and Conrad expressed a fear that the 
Major was ill; but before Gertrude could make any reply, the door opened, 
and the frank Irishman walked into the room, not with his usual cheerful 
smile and elastic step, but heavily and with an air of extreme gravity and 
dissatisfaction. His “ guten morgen,” was uttered with sad solemnity, 
and he spoke no more during the meal; he, whose rattling tongue had 
upon all former occasions, held almost a monopoly of the conversation. 
He ate little ; swallowed his coffee abstractedly, looked grim at Verbacher 
who asked him if he were not well, and gave no more gracious answer 
than “quite well, I thank you,” even to Gertrude when she repeated the 
question, just before leaving the room. It was apparent that something 
weighed heavily on his mind, and that of very disagreeable character. 


Immediately after breakfast, the Major and his dog walked out together ; 
not, after their usual custom, to the three springs in succession, but to the 
top of one of the hills which overlook and surround the village ; and there 
they remained, buried among the shades of the old forest trees, until din- 
ner time. There was much of wondering observation and comment among 
the inhabitants of all ages, conditions, and sexes—for there was not a soul 
in the village, from childhood up to the highest point of longevity, or from 
the Dominie down to the poorest towel-washer, between whom and the 
Major there was not some mode or degree of acquaintance—and the gravity 
of his countenance, and his unwonted disinclination to gossip, were the 
subject of much discussion, wherever two or three were gathered together 
that day within the valley of Langen-Schwalbach. 


At dinner the discomposure of Major McDermot was less apparent; his 
appetite was in high condition, and he chatted with Gertrude much after 
his old fashion ; but still it was evident that something had gone wrong, 
and very soon after the meal was ended, he stretched himself out on the 
large, easy, old fashioned sofa, and settled himself comfortably to sleep ; 
or at least shut his eyes and kept himself very quiet, although Gertrude, 
from mere curiosity, did manage to have occasion to enter the room nearly 
a dozen times in the course of the afternoon ; Verbacher was gone to his 
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school, and Conrad had shut himself up in his own den with his eat and 
his pipe, which was his usual habit. After tea the Major and Conrad had 
their accustomed three hours’ struggle for victory at backgammon,—a game 
which the former had introduced to his host, to the great satisfaction of 
that worthy personage ;—Gertrude went on with her knitting, and Jacob 
Verbacher sat watching her from his post by the chimney corner. At nine 
o’clock supper was brought in, at which the Major took three glasses of 
brandy and water, instead of his usual number of two; and then the seve- 
ral parties withdrew to their sleeping apartments, without any remarkable 
incident happening, unless it be proper to call such the fact that the man 
of war desired to be supplied with a long candle, instead of the two inches 
which it was the way of the house to provide for its inhabitants, when they 
betook themselves to their rooms for the night. 


These incidents, unimportant as they may seem, have not been thus 
minutely described without a sufficient motive. The deportment of Major 
McDermot has an immediate connexion with the subsequent events of the 
tale; and it is requisite that the reader be informed what he did on the 
evening to which reference has been had, inasmuch as his demeanor was 
different from what had before been observed in him, and also because in 
the next three days and evenings, his appearance and actions continued to 
be in much the same manner, peculiar, and indicative of something within 
his own mind and feelings different from their usual tone and manifesta- 
tions. The gloom and perplexity of his look seemed to increase daily ; 
his usually gay, joyous, and rattling manners were laid aside ; much of his 
time was passed alone, and when in the presence of others, his taciturnity 
and abstraction were such as would be remarked even in some solid old 
German philosopher ; much more in a light-headed, merry, and impudent 
Irishman. 


In the meantime this change in the only stranger now resident in the 
village, excepting the schoolmaster, became, as a matier of course, the 
standing subject of speculation with all sorts of people ; and every one, 
saving Conrad Weinbrenner himself, had formed and expressed an opinion 
as to itscauses. He, good man, never troubled himself about other people’s 
affairs ; and so long as the Major cleared off his account every Saturday, 
and was ready to take his allowance of hits at backgammon, on that as 
well as all the other secular nights of the week, his landlord had nothing 
to say or even to think about the state of his feelings. As for Gertrude and 
Verbacher, they noticed but held their tongues ; the Major’s disquietude 
was clearly none of their business, and if they wondered, they asked no 
questions, and made no remarks touching the causes that had produced it. 


But the unconsciousness or indifference of the Herr Weinbrenner was 
soon to receive an eflectual shock. On the fourth day from that on which 
his change of manner bore date, Major McDermot demanded his bill the 
moment breakfast was over; discharged it at once, and having directed a 
porter to be summoned, ordered his baggage to be conveyed immediately to 
the Allee Saal! The command seemed to strike to the very heart of Con- 
rad Weinbrenner, like a two edged blade ; his pipe dropped from his mouth ; 
a deadly paleness for a moment blanched his features, followed the next by 
a deep flush of mingled surprise and anger ; and he stood with his eyes fixed 
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with an appalling stare upon the countenance of his departing guest, as if 
seeking to read there the cause of this unexpected and disagreeable resolu- 
tion. Not that Conrad Weinbrenner was the man to oppose the departure of 
any one from his house, or to be discontented at having no bills to make out 
on a Saturday night; he was too independent for that, and if his house had 
remained without a visitor from new year’s day to December, he would 
never have shown the least discontent, either in speech, look, or action. 
But his philosophy and his spirit of independence were alike overcome by 
the affront thus openly put on his mansion; it was the first time thata 
guest had ever deserted from him to the enemy ; and although all that came 
to the Springs might have gone to the Allee Saal, in the first place, with- 
out exciting his spleen, or at least any perceptible increase thereof, he was 
both angered and mortified now; and spite of his national phlegm and soli- 
dity, he could not help showing it. His pride, however, forbade him to 
ask for the cause; and having somewhat recovered from the shock of the 
first announcement, he made out the Major’s bill, took the money, gave 
change and a receipt, and then walked off to his own room without saying 
a word on the subject, good, bad, or indifferent. 


If any reader by whose attention this simple narrative may be honored, 
has not by this time acquired so just a perception of the peculiarities, moral 
and intellectual, of the honest inhabitants of the village wherein its scene 
is laid, and of the relation in which mine host of the Goldene Kette stood 
to them all, as to conceive at once what a sensation must have been 
caused by the abrupt transition of Major McDermot and his appendages to 
the rival establishment, the writer has sadly failed in his hopes and inten- 
tions ; and will certainly not feel in the least inclined to plume himself on 
his powers of touching off character. In any event, the courteous reader 
will have the goodness to apprehend that nothing had made such a noise 
since the death of the last duke; and that, in a later day, the battle of Wa- 
terloo was hardly the subject of more excitement and wonder. Opinions 
as to the great question, ““ Why Major McDermot went from the Goldene 
Kette to the Allee Saal,’ were almost as numerous as the inhabitants ; 
and the zeal with which conjectures were made, announced, attacked and 
supported, was not a little increased by the firmness with which the party 
in question adhered to his resolution not to throw any light on the subject. 
He had recovered his usual lively appearance and manner, very soon 
after establishing himself in his new quarters; rattled and joked with the 
men, romped with the girls, and gossiped with all the old women about 
him, much after his old fashion; and in short was as full of mischief, 
drollery, and good nature as ever. Butif any one wished to call up a cloud 
to the Major’s brow, and bring him at once to a full stop in his wildest 
career of frolic, it was only required to ask him why he had broken off with 
the Herr Weinbrenner; or even to make any allusion, however slight, to 
the various rumors by which that circumstance was supposed or attempted 
to be accounted for. 


As we have already said, these were floating, in vast numbers, through- 
out the community ; and until the occurrence did at last become an old 
story, every day furnished at least one, differing in some particulars, if not 
totally, from all which had gone before it ; and not a few of them, by their 
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very wildness, proved the anxiety of the people to know the whole trath of 
the matter. At one time, it was boldly declared that the Major had offered 
himself to Gertrude, and been refused ; at another, that there had been a 
terrible quarrel between him and the schoolmaster, and that Gertrude, on 
being informed that both could not stay in the hof together, had given the 
Major to understand, that he was welcome to go if he pleased,—but that as 
for Mynheer Verbacher, he should not leave the house unless he thought 
proper ; and, “ No man with the least bit of pride could stay after that, 
you know,” was always the concluding remark of this version. Others, 
again, would have it, that Conrad Weinbrenner’s cat had quarrelled with 
Major McDermot’s dog—that the Major had taken the dog’s part, and 
Weinbrenner his cat’s—each of the backers contending that the dumb 
animal of the other should be banished, or put to death ;—and that high 
words, and the final rupture, had grown out of this war of the quadrupeds. 
Some, on the other hand, maintained that the trouble arose from a dispute 
about charges for wine and brandy ; others, that its origin was to be found 
in Verbacher’s jealousy, to appease which, Gertrude had privately begged 
the Major to leave the house; and there were not wanting mysterious 
hints and whispers, in which the fair fame of the maiden was very unkindly, 
and, as her friends said, very unjustly, dealt with. 

But all of a sudden a new story arose,—how, or from whence, no one 
could tell,—which quickly swallowed the others, and was adopted almost 
immediately, as the only sufficient and satisfactory explanation ; and this 
was, that Conrad Weinbrenner’s hof was haunted! Who first suggested 
this grand solution of the mysterious circumstance, was, in itself, a mys- 
tery quite as great;—the tale grew up in a single night, although not, 
indeed, with all its after-acquired particularity. Nobody had heard any 
such thing whispered on Saturday evening ;—and after the morning 
service, next day, it was in every parlour, shop, kitehen, dining saloon, and 
tap, in the village. It was soon remembered, by several old inhabitants, 
that there had been some very terrible stories about the hof, long ago, when 
they were quite young; and one old woman, who had been blind, deaf, 
and stupid, with old age, for several years, was thought, and indeed roundly 
declared to know something about some Weinbrenner of former times, 
that the family had never been anxious to have made public. In short, it 
was ascertained, beyond a shadow of doubt, that the Goldene Kette had 
been a Haunted Hof within the last two or three centuries; and, although 
it was strange that the ghost should have been quiet so long, such things 
had been heard of before, and nobody would pretend to say that a spirit 
had not a good right to be still, just as long as it should think proper. Be 
that as it might, however, a ghost there was, now; and a ghost it un- 
doubtedly was, that had cast such a shade over the cheerful spirit of Major 
McDermot, and finally driven from the house in which he had been so 
comfortable, and so much at home, for the last three or four mouths. 

There was one circumstance in the conduct of that person himself, 
which, to the minds of the good people about him, favored the supernatural 
explanation of his otherwise unaccountable change of residence ; and that 
was the fact, as well as the manner, of his continued visits to his old 
quarters. There was undoubtedly a coolness between him and Wein- 
brenner; the old man was affronted and hurt, and it was his custom te 
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show his feelings, whatever they were ; but with Gertrude, the Major was 
still on the most friendly terms. He dropped in at the hof every day, as 
sure as the sun arose ; chatted and romped with the maiden, as gaily and 
frankly as ever ; and she could never stir out of the house without finding 
him at her side, before she had gone a hundred and fifty yards. With the 
schoolmaster, too, his manner was much the same as at first ;-—it was 
clear that they had never liked each other, but there was nothing to show 
that they liked each other less now, than they had done three months 
before; and these things, now that the gossips had no theory to be 
destroyed by them, were observed, and perceived at once to have no cor- 
respondence with any solution, except that of the ghostly visitant. 


But if this latest account of the matter gave general satisfaction, there 
was, at least, one, upon whom its discovery and dissemination produced 
any thing but a pleasant effect :—and that one was, above all others, the 
very person whose means of judging as to its accuracy, were the most 
complete and sufficient. It was apparent that Major McDermot was 
annoyed excessively, by the various tales which now sprang up around 
him, every one differing from the rest in particulars, but all agreeing in 
one general feature; and that, the ghost—the ground-work of the whole 
series. Some believed that the Major had been put to flight by a tall, 
shadowy figure, clothed in female habiliments, of the mode of a former 
age, but totally black,—who seated herself at his bed-side every night, and 
gazed upon him for an exact hour, with eyes, whose ghastly expression no 
words could describe, but which agreed well with features bearing the 
impress of horrors, such as fiends alone may be supposed to know. Others 
affirmed that the nightly and dreadful visitant was a youth, whose wasted 
form and piteous look were supposed to have had their living prototype in 
the orphan heir of a noble house, who, some two or three hundred years 
before, as the story ran, had been basely slain by a rapacious uncle, to 
whom the guardianship of his youth had been confided ; and various plau- 
sible explanations were hazarded, as to the causes which led the spirit of 
young Elbert Von Erringen to invoke the hospitality of Major McDermot. 
Others, again, gave a foreign origin to the ghost ; it was the restless shade 
of an Irishman, who, by some unaccountable accident, had wandered into 
this quiet, out-of-the-way spot, ten or twelve years before; had been 
engaged as an assistant in the wine and liquor department, by Conrad 
Weinbrenner, who, honest soul, had not the remotest suspicion of the 
dreadful temptation to which he thereby exposed the frail son of Erin; 
and had unhappily broken his neck on the very next day after his installa- 
tion, by a fall from the top of the stairs that led down to the deep cellar— 
having freely availed himself of the facilities of his place. His nocturnal 
visits to the Major were readily accounted for, on the score of national 
feeling and affection ; and various conjectures were put forth as to the dis- 
closures he would have made, if his countryman had gone through the 
formula, which, in Germany, is supposed to be necessary, in order to give 
to a spirit the power of entering intoa conversation. And finally, there were 
some who beheld, in the nightly disturber of Major McDermot’s repose, 
the shade of the lost Frederich Olzenbach ; a belief which would, perhaps, 
have become general, if there had been any means of accounting for his 
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not rather haunting his faithless mistress, or the unprepossessing stranger, 
to whom she was supposed to have transferred her affections. 


These ingenious specimens of the inventive talent of his neighbors, as 
we have said, annoyed excessively the gentleman who figured in all as 
one of the heroes ; taking that word, however, be it understood, in the sense 
to which it is appropriated when speaking of tales or incidents ; for certainly 
there was nothing very heroic in the part assigned by the gossips of Langen- 
Schwalbach to Major McDermot, in the supernatural occurrences which 
had now gained for the lodging house of Conrad Weinbrenner, the name 
of the Haunted Hof. That worthy too, was somewhat disturbed at this 
new affront to his house ; but he did not feel, or at least appear to feel it, 
with half the keenness of mortification and anger caused by the former. 
When it was first mentioned to him that an unknown and unregistered 
guest had chosen to take up his abode in the hof, the old gentleman laughed 
outright at “ such nonsense,” as he was pleased to consider the tale ; and 
if his incredulity did not continue in all its integrity, unimpaired by the 
reiterated attacks of the whole population, he at least contrived to keep up 
the appearance of not believing, very successfully. In fact such a story as 
that was an awkward thing to be told of a house of public reception ; its 
currency boded no good to the purse of the proprietor, and Conrad Wein- 
brenner had sense enough to know perfectly well that no good was to be 
gained by making a fuss in the matter; his policy was to allow the rumor 
to die away as quietly as it would, and not keep it alive by denials and 
argumentations, which could only exasperate quiet believers and convert 
them into loud and zealous maintainers. But in the case of the Major, 


there was neither the same motive, nor, as it seemed, an equal degree of 


discretion to superinduce the same line of conduct; he was annoyed and 
suffered all his annoyance to be perceived. 

But if what was already said touching himself and the ghost had an un- 
pleasant effect on his temper, the subsequent disclosures, if such they may 
be called, proved far more irksome to his feelings. Minute and detailed 
accounts of the spirit’s proceedings had not been given at first, except in the 
single instance of the unearthly female whose ministration rumor confined 
to an hour in point of time, and to a fixed and rather unlady-like stare in 
so far as related to her mode of action. But, in the course of a few more 
days, a new chapter seemed to be opened, in the popular history of the 
events at the Haunted Hof; and its contents worried the Major almost into 
a fever. As the tale now ran, it appeared that his room in Weinbrenner’s 
house had been the scene of a succession of incidents, in which it was 
doubtful whether the terrible or the ludicrous had the supremacy. The 
very first thing of all, so the gossips said, that excited Major McDermot’s 
attention, and in a slight degree his surprise, was a light, of a strange un- 
natural color, which he found illuminating his chamber one night, upon 
suddenly starting awake from a profound slumber ; roused by something, 
he could not tell what. It struck him at first, that the hof, or some neigh- 
boring house, was on fire ; but upon rising and looking out at the windows, 
he could discover no tokens of any such cause for the phenomenon. All 
around was noiseless as the stars themselves; and if it were not for the 
utter impossibility of the thing, he should have been compelled to believe 
that the source of the light, whatever it might be, was in his own apart- 
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ment. It disappeared, however, after a time; and sleep soon put an end to 
his speculations upon its cause and character. The next night he was 
awakened again ; but how, he had no means of discovering. The moment 
his eyes were opened, they were again met by the strange glare of the 
preceding night, and, as it seemed to his perhaps excited imagination, in- 
creased in brilliancy, and in the undefinable singularity of its hue. Almost 
before he had time to rise from his sleeping position, the light disappeared, 
and, in its stead, another sense was assailed by a faint perfume, exquisitely 
aromatic and delicate, but totally unlike any thing he had ever before ex- 
perienced. Its effect upon him for a few moments was almost heavenly ; 
and as it gradually deepened in richness and strength, pervading the whole 
room in a perceptible flood of delicious odor, he sank down from his up- 
right attitude of attention, overcome with excess of pleasure, and almost 
prepared to fancy himself lapped in the unspeakable joys of that fabled 
realm, assigned by the voluptuous Greeks to the Queen of Beauty and 
Love. But he was soon to learn the truth of that philosophical maxim 
which identifies pain with pleasure too highly wrought. The perfume in- 
creased in power; soon it became intense, and its effect upon his nerves 
assumed the character of a sharp and biting pungency, far surpassing all 
that he had ever known or conceived. The smart seemed actually to pierce 
his marrow; irrepressible tears of pain were forced into his eyes, and 
for a time, which although scarcely exceeding a moment, seemed to his 
tortured sense prolonged to hours, he expected every throb of his oppressed 
heart and aching temples to be the last. Of a sudden he was sensible of 
a diminution in the force of the fearful odor. His pains rapidly subsided, 
the perfume faded away, and after another brief but dazzling flood of that 
mysterions splendor had filled his chamber with the effulgence of its more 
than earthly glory, darkness resumed its sway, and he was left bewildered, 
confounded, but not again disturbed, to the enjoyment of his slumbers. 
These, notwithstanding the excitement to which his nervous system had 
so recently been subjected, and the intense activity of his thoughts, called 
suddenly into action by the extraordinary circumstance that had just oc- 
curred, were not long in obtaining dominion over his mental and physical 
energies ; and when he was restored to consciousness, the beams of the 
morning sun were dancing upon the wall above him, reflected from the 
surface of the water in the almost overflowing ewer that stood upon his 
toilet table. His first impulse was to institute a rigorous investigation of 
the means and agents by which the strange occurrences of tie two past 
nights had been effected; but, upon more mature reflection, he resolved 
not to make any inquiries, or to disclose to any person what had happened ; 
partly from the singular nature of the tale, which, he feared, would be con- 
sidered nothing more than the impress ofa dream, and still more from his 
eager desire and curiosity to obtain a full discovery, of which he very rea- 
sonably apprehended that the probability would be diminished at least, if 
not entirely destroyed by a disclosure. It must be understood, so the story 
ran, that at this time the Major had no suspicion of a supernatural origin to 
the incidents of which he had been a witness; he ascribed them to the 
agency of some human and ingenious lover of mischief, and he did not 
care to alarm the contriver of the project, until he should have gained some 
elue that might lead to his detection. 
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CHORUS FROM EURIPIDES. HECUBA 626. 


STROPHE. 


To us was wo decreed— 

To us to weep and bleed— 
When Alexander felled of yore 

The Idean woods of pine ; 
And, in his light-armed vessels bore 
The pride of Sparta’s fair-haired daughters, 

Far! far across the raging brine 

Of Neptune’s foamy waters !— 

Helen !—Than whom of mortal race 
No bride, of more or equal grace, 
Could Sol, in golden splendor bright, 
Survey from his meridian height. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


For grief, and fate, more dread 

Than grief, is overspread !— 
And, for a single sinner’s fault, 

Ruin to the realms of Troy, 
A common misery, is wrought !— 
The law on Ida’s height was given— 

When, there before the shepherd boy, 

Descending down from heaven, 

Three children fair of Gods above, 
The queens of empire, beauty, love,— 
Oh judgment to be rued in blood,— 
In beauty’s fatal contest stood ! 


EPODE. 


Then, with the spear, the spoiler came, 
And wrapt our palaces in flame !— 
Nor we of Troy alone 
In desolate anguish groan ;— 
For many a mournful Spartan maid, 
By smooth Eurotas flowing fair, 
Her tribute deep of grief has paid, 
And torn her long, dishevelled, hair ; 
And many a mournful mother near, 
Has sorrowed o’er her offspring’s bier, 
And wailing o’er the dead, 
The beautiful, and brave, 
Has brought her hoary head 
In sorrow, to the grave! 
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“Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm, in erecting a 
grammar school: and, whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and tally, thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary to the king, his 
crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper mill. It will be proved to thy face, that 
thou hast men about thee, that usually talk of a noun, and a verb; and such abomi- 
nable words, as no Christian ear can endure to hear. Thou hast appointed Justices 
of Peace to call poor men before them about matters they were not able to answer. 
Moreover, thou hast put them in prison, and because they could not read, thou hast 
hanged them ; when, indeed, only for that cause they had been most worthy to live.” 


‘* Away with him—he speaks Latin.” 
Suaxkspeare.—Kinc Henry VI. Second Part. 


ir was no idle caprice among the Germans, which persuaded them to 
charge old Faust, the printer, with diablerie. The devil has more to do 
with printing than people imagine. The art is not less a bad than a black 
art, and it is sheer folly todeny it. The sins of typography exceed all com- 
putation, and throw all other sorts of sin into the shade ; and say what you 
will, the mystery could only have originated with that potentist of all the 
ancient sinners, whom I shall not here more especially designate. 


I am talking no idle thing—nothing at random—nothing without due 
deliberation. I am serious—serious as a judge—and desire that I should 
not be misunderstood. I jook upon the art of printing as among the primest 
inventions of the Satanics. It must have been the scheme of that Prince 
of schemers, old Beelzebub himself; and this opinion I will maintain, 
tooth and nail. All its features tell of its paternity. Look, now, at its 
great screws and presses—its ponderous masses of lead—its huge irons— 
its mystic signs and characters—not to speak of the thick, smutty, sleezy, 
slippery stuff, which they call ink. Then regard the names given to its in- 
struments and agents, and doubt longer if youcan. The first time I set foot 
in a printing office, judge of my horror to find myself followed, from part 
to part of the establishment, by a grinning, sinister-looking urchin, whom, 
without the slightest scruple, and with the most open audacity, they styled, 
‘ta devil,’—a begrimed and sooty imp, whose visage was quite enough, 
without the name, to satisfy me as to the who and what were his con- 
nexions. But, as if this were not enough, and in utter defiance of decency, 
an old shoe, nailed to the wall, and containing their broken and defective 
types, most familiarly and irreverently, they called, “the hell.” This, 
alone, should be enough to satisfy a wise and reasonable person of the 
true character of this dangerous art; but if more be necessary, I am the 
very one to give it. 


And, let me ask, how else, unless we recognize the infernal origin 
ascribed to this institution, are we to account for the mysterious influence 
which it exercises over men, however removed from one another—how- 
ever differing in make, character, constitution, and necessity. A man 
took up a newspaper, (so called) one day, in my presence—it was the very 
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first I had seen—and in a moment, such a change I never witnessed in the 
behaviour or countenance of man before. Though the gentlest creature, 
usually, and only a second previous, smiling and good humored, he now 
foamed like a chafed tiger; and sticking his fingers through the printing, 
tore and disfigured it in the most astonishing manner. 


* Why, what’s the to-do?” said 1; and he then told me, how his friend 
in Kentucky had lost his election. That was bad news—and all came from 
the newspapers, and the printers. He was then a thousand miles off, and 
the defeat of his friend would not have made him unhappy but for them. 
They whisked it into his ear from that great distance, and could only have 
done so through the agency of witchcraft. 

The moment | heard of printing, it made me melancholy. I beheld the 
ruinous prospects which it would bring along with it. I saw that a power 
so terrible, so many-handed and many-winged, would penetrate into all 
places and leave no privacy secure. That it would pluck the feelings from 
out our hearts, and the thoughts from out our minds, and thus make those 
affections public, which are only sweet when they are sacred and secure. 
I saw, too, that my peculiar occupation was about to be taken from me, 
and that all my joys and triumphs were, from that fatal hour, to undergo 
rapid diminution. My home was in a quiet village, on the banks of the 
Arkansas, to which, hitherto, newspapers and printers, and persecution, 
had never come. How happy were our people, young and old, without 
any exception. We had no strife—we knew no discontent. There were 
no artificial standards of taste or of opinion, to make one discontented with 
his own, and jealous of the person or the pretensions of his neighbor. We 
knew nothing of books. At evening, when the labors of the farm and 
garden would be over, I told stories, and sung the prettiest songs. to them, 
and all of them loved me. They would gather, at sunset, before our cot- 
tage door, Marian Clifford sitting closer to me than all the rest, and I would 
tell them of the old Indian Chief, whose tribe dwelt upon the very spot of 
our own dwelling: and day after day, and night after night, from one year’s 
end to the other, we assembled in this manner, in sweet ignorance, toge- 
ther, and the recital of lay and legend was my happiest employment. Such 
was the effect of this exercise upon my memory, that I became, at length, 
the chronicler of our settlement, and the events of our people’s history had 
no other record. You may readily judge of my importance. You can 
easily understand how it was, that my legends of the past, put into verse, 
and sung along with the reed music, at which I was no little adept, gave me 
the influence that was surely mine, in our forest habitation. I was happy— 
we were all happy—till one day, a strange, way-faring man came among 
us and brought us books—and we were never happy again. All of us, 
but myself, took to reading—and after that, I could seareely get a word 
with any body—not even with Marian Clifford ; and but few came to listen 
to my legends. There was no society among us after that. We all grew 
selfish ; and the accursed books now absorbed all the time and talent we 
had hitherto bestowed upon one another. They taught us selfishness. 
They taught us to be independent of human aids and affections. They 
taught us ambition—a discontent with our lot—and aims and objects never 
thought upon before. Then came vanity and pride, not to speak of the 
thousand other prime lessons of evil, which may be conjectured to have 
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been in the thought of the dark spirit, when inventing the pernicious art 
of printing. Happily for me, when all others had surrendered themselves 
up to this new influence, I was firm. I refused to learn their dangerous, 
though, perhaps, seductive lessons. I would not even look into the deadly 
books, but went aside from the rest, and strolled away among the hollows, 
and under the thiekest shadows of the forest, abandoning myself to a soli- 
tude far more pleasant to my mind, than that which was now forced upon 
me in our village. The accursed stranger was now about to go—but not 
before he had placed a spell upon all but myself, which, from its effects, 
could never have come from any but a diabolical origin. For aught | know— 
and I must confess I sometimes thought—he was the old Satan himself. 
If he was not, I nevertheless do not harm him much—since he to whom I 
have likened him, could never have done us much greater injury. But he 
was preparing to go, and left us many volumes, to which he gave the 
strange misnomer of “ Moral Essays”—a name, which, of itself, should 
have satisfied us, of his design to blind and deceive us to our ruin. Had 
his books been moral, would we not have found that out for ourselves? 
And where was the necessity of lessons of morality, where immorality 
had never yet been known? But the books were not moral. They taught 
us the most monstrous falsehoods. They described man himself, as a 
most pernicious moral monster. They described society as a vast collec- 
tion of knaves, fools, and ruffians—they taught suspicion, and cunning, 
and trick, as the true guides of human conduct, by showing the utter im- 
possibility of getting on without them; and thus, painting man as a villain, 
they enforced the necessity of villany as matter of self-preservation. If 
ever men were prompted by the devil, it was certainly those same two, 
Johnson and Addison, whose books were among the most prominent of 
those left with us by the stranger. It was their insidious lessons, and 
their false pictures of man and of society, which had diseased and dis- 
tracted our little community. We now doubted one another, and looked 
about us, when one of us approached, as if we feared a cutpurse or a high- 
wayman. Surely, these were not the lessons for the young. Should they 
be taught reserve, suspicion, distrust? Should the generous waters of our 
nature be dammed up thus artificially 2) Should they not rather be taught 
open confidence and unhesitating frankness, since to be happy, we must 
not only associate with, but learn freely to confide in, men? I will not 
argue,—but, as I tell you, from the moment these books came among us, 
our happiness was all gone, and our society broken up. There was no 
longer communion—there were now no sympathies for one another. There 
was no more pleasantry—no more play. Every thing had grown dull and 
distant. Young and old had books in hand, silent, studious, and getting 
wise. There they sat, and there they stood, on every side, conning the 
infernal pages of the tempter—until their shoulders grew bent and double, 
and their heads ached with thought, and their spirits grew discontent 
within them. Then they disputed about what they had read, until they 
quarrelled, and almost went to blows. These were, indeed forborne ; but 
sour looks and stern sarcasms were in abundance ; and, for my part, I never 
yet could see the vast difference some people find between them. Give me 
the blow ten times, to the bitter and the bite, once. 


‘And what,” said I, a few days before he departed, to the stranger, 
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whose books and , resence had brought this condition of things upon us— 
“what can compensate us for this change in our feelings and our happi- 
ness? By what do you propose to satisfy us for those enjoyments, of 
which you have forever robbed us? Where is the equivalent? You 
must find something, to bring us equal good with that which you deny us, 
and without its objections, or what is the use, and what the benefit, of 
reform? You say you give us learning—you furnish us with knowledge 
beyond our standard, and you see what is come of it.” 


He replied to this in the common-place cant, as I afterwards discovered, 
of a monstrous large class of half-witted philanthropists and philosophers 
like himself. 

“What! would you bar out learning? would you reject education ’ 
would you shut your door in the face of that unobtrusive wisdom, who 
craves but a single seat at your fireside ?” 


“A single seat, indeed,” says I, “‘ she takes up the whole habitation, and 
shuts out many other applicants, equaily unobtrusive, and far more agree- 
able than herself. If this be wisdom, truly, that makes all things sour, 
and drives away peace and cheerfulness—the two best household divini- 
ties I know—heaven send her another habitation, and a more devout 
society than mine. Let her go to those who like her best; or, at least, 
new lesson her manners, and teach her a few rules of forbearance. |! 
know,” said I,—for my blood was up, and I could not help giving him a 
piece of my mind,—‘‘I know that it is very fashionable among certain 
people to mistake learning, and frequently the knowledge of evil, for wis- 
dom ; but, in my thought, there is a marvellous difference between them, 
which your books are not the best calculated to reconcile. On the contrary, ! 
am persuaded, from the facility with which error may be circulated through 
their medium, that they will tend very much to perpetuate her existence, 
along with that of her ally, the false wisdom of Cunning, and its convenient, 
and always ready, attendant, whom you call Expediency. You have 
taught us learning—the knowledge, it may be, of many thousand things of 
which we were ignorant before. But where, let me ask, is the wisdom ot 
our acquisition? Has it made us better? Has it made us happier? It 
has not: and, having failed to do this, which is the chief aim of human 
wisdom, it has failed to make us wiser. When you came here first, we 
were all happy as the day was long, and I was the happiest of our people 
You brought us books, and taught us to know, what before we had never 
dreamed of, that man was a common liar, a murderer, and a thief—that 
woman, who, with us, had always before been considered a handmaid of 
the heart, attending on generous confidence and unfaltering affection—that 
she was a capricious wanton, whom a paltry love of rule, and a silly pas- 
sion for display, could seduce from the arms of the fondest love and the 
most relying devotion. They taught us, and you taught us, to know 
error—truth we had always known before. You taught us to doubt, to 
fear, to envy one another—to practice those obliquities of mind, and those 
infirmities of passion, which were written in your chronicles, and were the 
familiar attributes of the society from which you-came—and this you call 
knowledge :—and these men, Johnson and Addison, whom you so much 
bepraise for their morals—out upon them, for teaching, as they do, in al! 
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their writings, that truth is a wandering beggar, exiled and houseless 
among men: and that the only way to keep our pockets from being picked, 
and to maintain ourselves against assault and spoliation, is to employ, as 
spies and sentinels, those noble senses, and that otherwise lofty intellect, 
which the Great Father has assigned us for better purposes. You have 
robbed us of happiness, and our future chance for it, from the moment 
when you destroyed our confidence in one another. Wisdom, therefore, 
you have not brought us.” 

He strove to combat my opinions, and used a thousand arguments, none 
of which applied to our case, however they may have answered for a less 
primitive people. He went away at last, thank heaven! though quite too 
late for the repose of our little community. He had left the seeds of evil 
thick sown behind him, in those pernicious books. They had effectually 
driven away our repose and mine. Mine was irremediably gone, the mo- 
ment I discovered that Marian Clifford could prefer to mine, the company 
of a book called “ Rasselas,” which she forever had in hand. She no 
longer cared for my songs and stories. By degrees, she grew bold to dis- 
cuss philosophies of one sort or other, as if people who desire to be happy, 
should have any thing to do with philosophy. Then she became careless 
in her dress, and left off wearing flowers in her hair—-though, on her head, 
they did look so beautiful. Then she began, every now and then, to re- 
buke me for my use of certain words, as she insisted, quite out of their 
legitimate import, and in a manner not authorized by Addison. Confound 
Addison, and the cold hearted fiends that set him on. I was never my 
own man after that. 

But this was not all. The evil did not rest here. The greatest blow 
was yet to come, and come it did. The stranger had not been gone 
much over six months, when another came, and brought with him a new 
supply of the pestilence—books of all sorts and sizes. It appears that he 
was sent by the previous traveller, who, it would seem, with that resolute 
malignity which leaves no stone unturned, for the utter destruction of its 
victim, had made a large and liberal selection of all those writings, which 
could, the more effectually, convince us of the misery of our once happy 
condition of ignorance. Nor was this all. There came one book, espe- 
cially to me, and my name—so they told me—was written in it. I can 
well conceive the fiendish smile upon the lips of the remorseless and vin- 
dictive wretch, as he wrote it there. It completed my unhappiness—for, 
what should it be, but a collection of my choicest songs, gathered orally, 
either from myself or among our people, by the bearer. There they were, 
and I could not but recognize song after song, as Marian Clifford read them 
out to me; but so mangled, so wretchedly perverted, and altered from what 
they were when composed by me, that I grew furiously angry and threw 
the book into the river. Where I had one word, he had put another; and 
one song about Marian, and originally addressed to her, was so altered as 
to address one Sophonisba Melville. Sophonisba Melville! That drove 
me mad. And there, that song—my very best—was printed, and in cireu- 
lation, away among the New York people, and far away to Boston, as if it 
really had been written to Sophonisba Melville. But, as I live, I did not 
make it for any such person. I do not know any such person. It was 
made for Marian Clifford, and sung to her, alone, one evening—she must 
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remember the tume—a few days after the great hurricane, when the tree 
fell upon and threw down her father’s cottage, nearly crushing the old 
man under it. She must recollect all the circumstances, just as I tell 
them, and I am persuaded, though she has not treated me rightly of late, 
she will do me the justice to confirm what I say. 


After this, I could stand it no longer. I was bent to go to the great 
cities to see and judge of people for myself; and, above all, to make the 
printer unprint all my songs. I set off one day, and though it was painful 
to me to part in that manner, yet I left the village without letting any one— 
not excepting Marian—know of my intention. It was no very long time 
before I came to New York. I looked about for the stranger, but could see 
nothing of him—yet 1 saw many persons very much like him. However, 
as I did not come to seek, I was not sorry that I could not find, him. My 
principal object was with the printers ; so, inquiring the way, I was shown 
a large number of houses, in different places, in which, I was told, they 
carried on their dreadful labors. Their places of abode were numerous, 
and their own name was Legion. No wonder Error travels so fast and 
far. No wonder Sin gets along so well in the world, when the Infernals 
have so many agents and emissaries, so busily at work, day and night, in 
sending forth their abominations. My soul sickened within me—and my 
heart,—Oh ! how it beat—when once I had fairly set foot within the gloomy 
and sooty walls of that great mansion house of sin. 


There was evidently no small degree of confusion, within the establish- 
ment, at the moment of my entrance. Several of the servitors of that sad 
supremacy, hurried along by me into different apartments, with faces in 
which consternation was mingled up with malignity. What could be the 
matter? I hardly dared to think, yet how fervently did I hope, that the 
foul agency was about to receive some signal rebuke, if not overthrow, 
from heaven. From an inner room, in which stood the office of the chief 
manager, whom they called “the editor,” came forth many loud voices ; 
and passionate ejaculations fell frequently upon my ears from the same 
quarter. I was compelled to wait, but not long; for with a due increase of 
the clamor within, the door was thrown open wide, and out rushed a young 
gentleman, of nearly my own age. His hair was long, and strangely 
dishevelled—his cheeks flushed with anger—his eyes starting from their 
sockets—his dress greatly disordered—and his words incoherent and 
furious. Could the demons—it was my first thought—have been practising 
upon him with their tortures? Not content with their insidious assaults 
upon the peace and happiness of man, were they to be permitted to pro- 
ceed to personal violence? Was this to be borne? My blood was up with 
the thought, and I determined on the instant, to stand by the young man 
to the last; particularly as I saw that he was pursued by a monstrous 
fellow, twice his size, who carried a great stick in his hand. I went be- 
tween them, and my appearance had its eflect ; for both of them, at once 
stopped short and looked upon me. The young man, then, in whose 
behalf I had interposed, came forward, and begged me to hear him, and to 
say whether he had not been treated foully, and with the greatest injustice. 
I told him I could well believe his assurance, for that the purpose of my 
own visit to such a place, was complaint. “It is well,’—said he—‘ you 
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shall see—you shall judge between us. You must know, then, sir, that 
since the first establishment of the ‘ TsHa-TSHE-TSHERANTSHAD ”"—— 


“ Chaw-che-cheranchai !—what’s that?” said I, for I did not know what 
to make of his speech. ‘Oh, that,” said the editor, now speaking up for 
the first time, “that is the title of our periodical—decidedly the cheapest 
in the world—which, as far more significant and comprehensive than any 
thing in our own language, we have borrowed from the Japanese :—(yes— 
Japanese, I think it is:) It means, ‘The sunflower, which not only per- 
fumes but illumines all creation.” The young man proceeded, with 
some impatience, after this interruption. “‘ Well, sir, you must know, then, 
that since the first establishment of the ‘'TsHa-TsHE-TSHERANTSHAI,’ OF, 
‘Sunflower which perfumes and illumines creation,’ I have been a con- 
stant contributor to its poetical department ; and no one individual, I make 
bold to assert, speaking, at the same time, within the limits of a proper 
modesty, has done more than myself towards making that luminous 
periodical what it is. Yet, sir—you would hardly suppose it, after this— 
see how they serve me.—Look, sir,—look at the mangled and miserable 
condition of these verses; and say, sir,—say, if there be not provocation 
enough here to drive any poet mad.” 


The young man then read me some of his verses, pointing out, as he did 
so, the errors which the printer had made in their publication; and they 
were bad enough, indeed—worse, infinitely, than many of the perversions 
which I had so bitterly complained of in my own. Some of these errors— 
if the subject were of such a nature as to permit of levity—were, by no 
means, unamusing. Thus, the word “hope,” by the ill-advised substitu- 
tion of one letter for another, had been made to read “rope,” after the fol- 
lowing fashion:— 

“ And if thou frown’st, those eyes of thine 
Shall never more their triumph see,— 

One trembling rope (hope) shall yet be mine, 
And pride shall keep down agony.” 


Well might the poet complain—for, as he himself showed me, “ hope,” 
and not “rope,” was written in the original. But, as the editor suggested, 
the agony of the writer, at that moment, having been so considerable as to 
affect his nerves,--the “A” lacked the customary twist at the top, and a 
figment of the turn at the bottom,--the printer was not, therefore, so ma- 
lignant as unfortunate. ‘ Besides,”-——added this latter personage, and, as 
it appeared to me, with no little malice in his manner,--“ besides,—we are 
of opinion that rope reads far more justifiably than hope ; and, we are free 
to assert, gives a far more imposing turn to the verse. The point is now 
quite epigrammatic and affecting.” The poet seemed something silenced 
by this new view of the case, and, so far, half appeased; but the next 
verse worked him into a greater fury than ever. 


“Well, sir, perhaps you are right there; but what do you say to this?” 
and he read:— 


‘ The patent (latent) pain, that, in my breast, 
Offends the scorn that’s swelling there, 
Its deepest pang by ride (pride) represt, 


The grief I lose, to thee shall bea: 
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‘““ Now, sir—what have you to say to this? I will take my oath I wrote 
‘latent,’ and not ‘patent’ pain. Where’s the copy ?--see for yourselves, 
gentlemen—there it is--nothing can be plainer than that manuscript—clear 
as copper-plate.—Look—‘ patent’ pain, indeed—who ever heard of ‘ patent’ 
pain ?— What is the meaning, sir, of ‘ patent’? pain?—Can any body, with 
any pretensions to common sense, imagine the object of a writer in 
writing ‘ patent’ pain?” 

“ Aye, to be sure, we can,”’—said the editor,-—“ the object’s plain enough ; 
and in a choice of the two words for significance, no body but yourself 
would venture to select ‘latent’ in preference to ‘patent.’ Why, sir, 
there’s a volume of meaning in ‘patent.’ Don’t you see, sir, that now, 
there’s no danger of its being counterfeited? Your pain, sir, is secure 
against imitators and counterfeiters of every description. There are 
damages to be had—exemplary damages, sir, against offenders of that 
kind, and the rogues know it. Why, sir, that word, alone, prevented 
us from taking out a copy-right for this number of the Tsua-TsHE- 
TSHERANTSHAI, Which, otherwise, the superior character of its contents 
would have compelled us to have done.” 


This diabolically sarcastic speech, nearly completed the insanity of the 
poet,—whom, with great difficulty, I persuaded to go with me as far as pos- 
sible from the fiendish association in which I had found him. As we went on, 
he read me his verses throughout, and they were full of similar perversions, 
which could only have grown out of the most monstrous and wanton 
malignity. Thus, the “p,” in the second verse, was omitted from pride, 
leaving the reader to infer, that, in mental as in bodily affliction, a four mile 
gallop, on a lean horse, and with thin breeches, would be the readiest and 
most effectual remedy. One whole line, as if disliking the place originally 
assigned it, had thrust itself into that of its neighbor. The rules of gram- 
mar, in many cases, had been grossly perverted, while commas and conso- 
nants had been strown, thickly as red peppers, over the performance. The 
good intentions of the author, in more than one instance, had become 
bad; sweet words, like milk kept without boiling, through the long summer 
night, had turned sour,—“ vows” were changed into *“cows,”—* liar” was 
printed for “ lyre,’”—* lover” was converted to “plover,’—the “p” having 
been taken from “ pride,” in a previous passage, it would seem, for this 
very purpose,—not to speak of the “rope” for “hope,’—the “patent” for 
Jatent,”—and an incomputable throng of equally wonderful transmuta- 
tions, each of them quite sufficient for the utter annihilation of that inno- 
centest of all God’s creatures, a young man who is in love, and writes 
execrable verses. 


I felt too deeply the misfortunes of this much-abused youth, to reflect 
much, at that moment, upon the injuries I had myself sustained from the 
same quarter. My sympathy restored him, in great part, to composure,— 
and I then found him so civil and sensible, that I told him my own story. 
He hardly knew what to think of it,—but when he heard that I made 
songs, he broke out, as if he was mad again, and repeated, one after 
another, nearly a dozen of his own. Then he asked to hear one of mine; 
so I obliged him by the recitation—for he would not let me sing it—of one 
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I had made about Sally Gray, who lived up in Mississippi state, at the 
Fork of the Yalo-Busha River. 


SALLY GRAY. 


I. 
How know you Sally Gray, sir— 
How know you Sally Gray ? 
Oh, how, but by her gentleness, 
And sweet and smiling way ? 
A way that wins all hearts, sir, 
That none can well withstand ; 
That makes her name, the name for all 
That’s lovely in the land. 


I. 
There’s few like Sally Gray, sir, ' 
None hereabouts, I know— 
And very few, I’m bold to think, 
Wherever you may go, sir. 
They boast their girls at New Orleans, — 
I’ve seen them all, and say, 
There’s not in all that city, sir, 
A lass like Sally Gray. 


Ml. 

A farmer’s child is Sally Gray, : 
Hard by the Walnut Hills, 

Just where Big Loosa river runs, i 
And Yalo-Busha fills. 

And if you want to see a lass 
Worth looking on, I say, 

Why, turn your horse’s head at once, 

And travel down that way. 


IV. 


You will not need two glances, sir, 
Before you do confess 

Her beauty, and what more we love, 
Her woman gentleness. 

She is the lass, for all the world, 
That has the sweetest way ; 

And then her laugh—ah, stranger, go, 
Go, look at Sally Gray. 


“ And you call that poetry ?” said he, with a manner the most sneering 
and contemptuous. 


“ To be sure I do,” said I— what else would you call it?” 


“Itis evident, my good friend,” he replied, “that you know but little of 
the art of poetry.” 

“Art of poetry, indeed,” said I—“ Poetry is not an art. Poetry is an 
expression. You spoil it when you make an art of it, for it then becomes a 
matter of machinery. What would we think ofa plan to cut the sunshine 
into squares, and dea] it out to mankind by rule and compass ?” 

““My dear young friend,” said he, “you have much to learn, and my 
advice to you is, that you go back, with all possible expedition, to Ken- 
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tucky, or whatever other barbarous region you may have come from, and 
there dig potatoes with your kindred. This is no world for you. Toshow 
you now that you know nothing of poetry, I will just indicate the manner 
in which I should have written those verses about your Sally Gray. In 
the first place, then, let me say to you that Sally Gray is no name for a he- 
roine, unless of the burlesque. Such a name will do well enough for a fish- 
woman, but not for a lady. Who could love—who could tolerate a crea- 


ture having such a “ognomen as Sally ?” 
“ Well, but that is her name,” said I. 


“ The more’s the pity, and shows conclusively, that, having such a name 
she deserves no consideration from the poet, and is not a fitting subject for 
poetry. Persuade her, by all means, to change it as soon as possible. 
Change the Christian name certainly—the Gray may stand, as it falls rea- 
dily into rhyme; but the Sally !—make it Rosa, or Matilda, or Norna, or 
Brenda, or Zobeidé, or Hinda, or Zuleika, or Medora, or—but there are 
thousands beside of proper names, which are common enough among the 
romancers. But, listen now, and you shall have a touch of genuine poetry 
on the same subject—a subject, which, though remarkably bald, I am 
willing to employ, as it will enable me the more readily, to show you how 
much true genius can make out of nothing. What's your first verse?” | 
repeated it. “Ah, well—that will do—now listen to my version of the 
same idea : 

I. 
By what high charms,—Oh, noble Knight, 
By what high charms, I pray, 
Know’st thou the maid who glads thy sight. 
The fair Matilda Gray? 
Upspoke that gallant warrior then, 
And glory fill’d his eye— 
* By charms, that, midst a world of men, 
“ Would lead me forth to die.” 


“ What’s your second verse, now 7—Ah, that will do—listen -” 


Il. 


I challenge, for her charms, the earth— 
Search every sea and shore, 

Matchless in beauty as in birth, 
Is she whom I adore. 

And he who boasts a brighter maid 
Had better fy my path, 

And perish ‘neath his own base blade, 
Than look upon my wrath. 


ul. 


The lady of a high estate, 
She dwells in lofty pride, 

Where babbling waters idly prate. 
On Hudson’s shelvy side. 

If blindness be a boon to thee— 
If death thy heart prefers— 

Go, let thine eyes a moment see 
The glittering glance of her's 
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Iv. 
Thou wilt not need to look again— 
But in thy dying hour, 
With quivering heart and burning brain. 
Confess her matchless power. 
Go, then—thou idle wanderer—go— 
Behold her glance of pride,— 
If, smitten by a nameless wo, 


Thy aim be suicide. 


As he concluded these verses, which I could not help seeing were in- 
deed very different from mine, he left me with a wave of the hand and toss 
of the head, which I did not admire ; and so bewildered was I, by one 
thing and another, that I entirely forgot to return his civilities. But one 
part of his counsel sunk deeply into my mind, and that very day I started 
off for my own old cottage on the banks of the Arkansas. When I arrived 
there, which I did in good season, the condition of all things which met my 
sight more than ever forced upon me the thought of the demoniac origin 
and character of typography. Its sins were about meat every turn. Ima- 
gine, for yourself, a small community dwelling upon the margin of an in- 
sulated lake or river, far away from the sea, and fenced in among the hol- 
lows of the rough hills by the thick forests. Imagine the felicity of sucha 
community as I have described ours, invaded on a sudden by an influence, 
which, in so short a period, could wean its members so dreadfully from one 
another. Could the Evil One have devised a better mode for making the 
innocent unhappy, than by making them independent of one another, in 
this way defeating the natural tendency of man, which is to society ? The 
machine for casting darts was said by a savage warrior long before our 
time, to be the grave of valor: now books, to my mind, are the burial 
places of thought; since they furnish opinions ready made to our hands, 
and they prevent us from thinking for ourselves. Of old, when there were 
no books, men could not maintain opinions through successive generations 
—they could only transmit the incidents of their history, and the exploits 
of their warriors—hence it is that a simple and uneducated man is most 
commonly the profoundest and correctest thinker; as that which he ven- 
tures to utter, is that which he has tried, proved true, and tested by his own 
experience. Books preserve opinion, and as opinion perpetually changes 
its shape, and daily puts on new and contradictory forms, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that they must perpetuate error, and misrepresent 
continually, while they continue to defeat the purposes of, Nature. This 
is the true reason of human discontent and misery. And what, in another 
point of view, must be the evil fruit of this tree of knowledge, in the 
abridgment of social enjoyment—in the diminution of converse between 
the sexes—in the general curtailment of popular sports, without which, no 
people can be moral, and scarce any condition innocent—-in the fettering 
of manners—in the inculeation of a habit of indifference to the claims of 
one another—in the habitual solitude—the sour melancholy—the eating 
sickness—the questioning and critical analysis of each other’s language— 
and in the generation of that most grotesque monstrosity of alla woman 
who chops logic, and presumes to be independent of her own petticoats. 
These evils are the evils springing out of books, and books only. Nor are 
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these all. The dance ceases to go on under the old tree—the minstrel no 
longer gathers around him the wondering circle made happy by his legends 
—we learn to neglect the ancient grand-dam, whose stories of an evening 
chained us to the fireside, and kept us from wandering away into for- 
bidden places. Books are the substitute for all these—they make us wise 
and they make us unhappy. They teach a thousand evil lessons. They 
instruct one to claim a higher seat than another—they beget pride, ambi- 
tion, and a down-looking jealousy. They take from us our simplicity and 
leave pretension in its place. Nor are the satanics who first brought them 
into exercise, content even with this extended measure of human affliction. 
They bring with them a fearful and a subtle demon whom they call Science. 
This is the coldest monster of them all, and is the same, I am perfectly 
satisfied, whom the Germans call, Mephistopheles. He goes farther than 
all the rest, and the first lesson which he teaches us, is, that our Grand- 
mothers were all liars—that they have taught us falsehood and folly.— 
That what they told us of spirits walking beside us, is not true—that the 
little green coated fairies are not in the hillside hollows—that the sun is no 
journeyer by day, and like a wearied traveller does not lie down at night in 
the far forests to repose—that the rainbow is not the sweet promise of 
mercy from the perpetual Sire—that the stars are not born with us, and 
have no control over our destinies—and, more than all, that the winds at 
dusk do not bring us sweet messages from the friends whom death has 
carried away into other countries. These beliefs, forming a sweet faith, 
and taught us by our fathers, this demon, whom they call Science, irreve- 
rently denies. He would teach us other things, more congenial with the 
cold malignity of that dark influence whose cruel agent he is. But though 
these lessons have deceived and made wretched our people, they deceive 
not me! [I will not hear to this demon—I will believe in our fathers, and I 
will not believe in these books. Ah, would that Marian Clifford were only 


of my way of thinking! 


A STORY OF GOD’S JUDGMENT. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


I. 
The grand-dam by the cottage door, 
At evening, when the sun 
Left hues among the forest trees, 
That gilded every one ; 
Thus, in her grandchild’s watchful ear, 
While gathering at her knee :— 
“A Tale of God's own Judgment, child, 
Thy mother tells to thee. 


Il. 
A tale of God’s own judgment, child, 


And how the crime was known,— 
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And how they took the murderer, 
And punishment was done. 

Give ear, and thou shalt hear, my child, 
And heedful be thy sense :— 

And know that crime, or soon or late, 
Will have intelligence. 


Ill. 


Will have intelligence, my child, 
And find a tongue, whose sound, 
Like church bell in the wilderness, 
Will rouse the people round. 
Wouldst hear this cruel tale, my child ?”— 
The young boy at her knee 
Upstarted, and with eager voice, 
Cried, “ Tell it, dame, to me.” 


IV. 


“ Thou know’st the town of Macon, child, 
Way on from Milledgeville, 

Close by the old Fort Hawkins, 
That stands upon the hill: 

*T was there the cruel deed was done ;— 
There was no Macon then— 

And but a single house was there, 
Kept by two aged men. 


Two old men in the wilderness— 
They kept the house that stood 
Upon the Indian ¢race, that run 
All winding through the wood. 
And there the traveller stay’d by night, 
Who journey’d from afar, 
To look upon the prairie lands, 
Way down in Al’bama. 


VI. 


Way down for Al’bama, my child, 
A-seeking lands, one day, 

Three strangers, to the old men’s house, 
Came riding on their way. 

Two were rough men, with grisly beards, 
And coarse and rude of speech— 

But the other was a gentleman, 
And far above their reach. 


Vil. 


Aye, far above their reach was he, 
That gentleman so fair,— 

With a sweet smile and countenance, 
And long and sandy hair. 

He talked with them, and freely told 
The business that he had— 

And how, there was a maiden fair, 
Whose smiles had made him glad. 
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Vill. 


Her smiles had made him glad, you see, 
ge i And he was bent to find 
S| A pleasant spot and fruitful lands, 
} To satisfy her mind. 
And they were to be wed as soon 
As, when returned from far, 
1 He should convey the tidings home, 
if Of lands in Al’bama. 


IX. 


To buy the lands in Al’bama, 
The richest prairie there, 

With thoughtless hand he opened wide 
The wallet that he bare— 

Nor marked the eyes so full of sin, 
They fixed upon the book,— 

Nor, sudden, how they cast them down, 
Lest he should see the look. 


xX. 


He did not see the look, alas! 
Else he were much to blame, 

To go a-travelling on with them, 
When the next morning came. 
And on they started by the dawn,— 
The twain were first abroad,— 

But soon the youthful gentleman 
Came riding down the road. ae 


XI. 


And riding down the road so wild, 
You would have thought the three, 

So frank was that young gentleman, 
Were all one company. 

And pleasantly enough they went, 
Till towards noon they came 

To an old Indian settlement— 
Chilicté was its name. 


XII. 


Chilicté was its name, my child, 
But all deserted then— 

Twas by the burial place alone, 
You knew the homes of men. 

The woods grew thick about the spot, 
And rough the hills around, 

And silence had her dwelling, where 
The owl alone was found. 


XI. 


The ow! alone had dwelling there, — 
And when the night came down, 
: He hooted through the misty air, 
As if ‘twere his alone 
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And through that forest came the three, 
The path grew hard to find, 

And while the youth rode on with one, 
The other drop’d behind. 


XIV. 


He drop’d behind with cruel thought, 
And while his comrade spoke, 

With heavy arm and loaded whip, 
He struck a sudden stroke.— 

And down the light-haired stranger fell, 
As quickly and as low 

As heavy ox, that swims and reels, 
Beneath the butcher’s blow. 


xv. 


It was a butcher’s blow he gave, 
And wild the stranger cried, 

To spare his life and let him live 
For her who was his bride. 

But they had not a thought for her, 
And spoke an idle jest— 

Then knelt, and stuck the fatal knife 
Twice, deep into his breast. 

XVI. 

Twice, deeply did they stick the knife, 
And no more prayer had he: 

One blow had been enough for life— 
He perished instantly. 

And from his breast they took the spoil,— 
The money which had bought 

Their souls for that old serpent, child, 
That all this mischief wrought. 


XVII. 


The mischief all was wrought, and vain 
To wish it now undone ;—- 
They took the body up, and hid 
The secret from the sun. 
And in a hollow of the hills, 
In that old Indian town, 
They stript the dead man silently, 
And dropped his body down. 


XVIII. 


They dropped him down, nor buried him, 
But left him bleeding, bare ; 

Though well they knew, at night, the wolf 
And wild cat would be there. 

And then, with fear that look’d behind, 
They rode upon their way, 

And thought they heard upon the wind, 
A voice that bade them stay. 


XIX. 


A voice that bade them stay, they heard, 
And then a laugh and scream— 
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And so they heard in after years, 
In many a midnight dream. 

But on they rode, nor lingered then,— 
And day by day they went, 

Till, like two wild and drinking men, 
The money all was spent. 


XX. 


The money all was spent, and so— 
(Now years had pass’d—) they thought 

To part awhile, and each pursue 
The scheme his fancy taught. 

So, one went down to New-Orleans ;— 
The other, hardier yet, 

Took the same road on which before, 
The murdered man he met. 


XxI. 


The murdered man, on that same road, 
He met long years before, 
And with a sinner’s hardihood, 
The spot he travelled o’er. 
Till, as the evening shadows fell 
In glimpses through the trees, 
The reedy-rimmed Ockmulgé, 
By Macon town he sees. 


XXII. 


He sees the dark Ockmulgé run, 
And all things look the same ; 
But there had grown a city there, 
And Macon was its name. 
The old fort was a ruin then, 
And tumbled down the guns ; 
And some were carried to the bank, 
Just where the river runs. 


XXIIt. 


He sees the dark Ockmulgé run, 
And now he draws him nigh— 
But neither boat nor boatman came, 

Although he shouted high.— 
Vet, as he looks, a silent skiff 

Shoots outward from the banks 
Where osiers, and the matted cane, 

Stood round in solid ranks. 


XXIV. 


From out their solid ranks, the skiff 
Shoots silent on the stream— 

The traveller looks, and shuts his eyes, 
And feels as in a dream— 

For who should paddle then that skiff 
Upon the rising flood, 

But the same youth, that years before, 
He murdered down the road. 
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XXV. 


*T was he they murdered down the road, 
The knife stuck in his breast : 

Two mortal wounds, and each a death,— 
Yet there he would not rest. 

Wild grew the murderer’s spirit then, 
And white as chalk his cheek ; 

And when the boatman’s bark drew nigh, 

He had no word to speak. 


XXVI. 


He had no word to speak to him,— 
The boatman shook his hand; 

And with no thought, yet full of fear, 
He came at his command,— 

And trembled much, although he strove 
His shivering fear to hide, 

And held the bridle of his steed, 

That swam the skiff beside. 


XXVII. 


The good steed swam beside the skiff, 
And tho’ he held the rein, i 
It were a speech too much to say, ! 
He thought of him again. f 
His thought was of that boatman there, | 
And of the by-gone time, | : 
When, journeying on that very road, Waa 
He did the deed of crime. | 


XXVIII. 


The deed of crime was in his thought, 
And all his limbs were weak— 

He strove in vain,—his tongue was parch’d,— 
And no word could he speak. 

A cold wind came through all his bones,— 
His hair stood up on end,— 

To slay him then, had surely been 

The kindness of a friend. 


XXIX. 


The kindness of a friend is not 
For him who slays, like Cain, 
The brother, who, beside him goes, | ME 
Confiding, on the plain. es! 
And so the murderer reached the shore, 
And, with a desperate speed, 
He dash’d the passage money down, 
And leapt upon his steed. 


XXX. 


He leapt upon his steed and flew, 
Nor looked upon the way ; 

Nor heeded that remembered voice, 

That loudly bade him stay. r 
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‘ How came ye o’er the river, friend ?’— 
Quoth one who mark’d his flight,— 

‘When the boat was swamped in the heavy fresh, 
And the ferryman drown’d last night ?— 


XXXI. 
‘ The ferryman died last night, friend, 
And the boat lay high and dry,— j 
And well I know no steed can ford, 
When the river runs so high.’ 
There was fearful sense in every word, 
And the murderer’s brain grew wild, 
For still he heard, for evermore, 
The cryings of a child. 
XXXII. 
The cryings of a child he heard, 
And a voice of innocence— 
Then a pleading note and a prayer of doom, 
To the awful Providence. 
And ever and anon a crash, 
Like the sovran thunder, came,— 
And he shut his eyes, for out of the wood, 
There leapt a flash of flame. 


XXXII. 
There leapt a flash of flame, and so, 
With a blindness strange, he flew, 
And the goodly steed that then he rode, 
Alone the pathway knew.— 
And the blood grew cold in his bosom, when 
He reached the town he sought,— 
And down he sunk on the tavern steps, 
And had no further thought. 


XXXIV. 


He had no thought, but in a swoon, 
For a goodly hour he lay ; 

And the gathering crowd came nigh, and strove 
To drive his sleep away. 

And while they wondered much, he woke— 
His eye glared strange with light,— 

For the face of the murdered man, again 
Peer'd down upon his sight. 


XXXV. 


Downward the eyes of the murdered man 
Peer’d ever as he lay; 

And with fury then the murderer rose, 
Like one in a sudden fray— 

And he drew from his bosom a deadly knife, 
And, with no let, he ran, 

And plunged it deep in the breast of him 
Who looked like the murdered man. 


XXXVI. 


He looked like the murdered man no more. 
For, as with the blow, he fell— 
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The madness then from the murderer fled, 
And he knew his own brother well. 

’T was that same brother, that with him slew 
The youth, many long years gone ; 

And the fearful doom for that evil deed, 
Will now be quickly done. 


XXXVI. 


They took him forth, and the Judge was there, 
And they read the doom of death— 

And he told the tale of his evil life, 
With the truth of a dying breath. 

They hung him high, where the Cross Roads meet, 
Close down by the gravel ford ; 

And they left his further doom, my child, 
To the ever-blessed Lord.” 


XXXVIII. 
Upstarted then that listening boy,— 
“* Now tell me, Oh, tell me, dame,— 
And how of the sweet young lady, 
And what of her became ? 
Who told her, then, of the gentle youth, 
And how, in that Indian glen, 
The knife was stuck in his bosom, 
By the hands of those cruel men ?” 


XXXIX. 

“ Out, out, my child,—was it right to tell 

Such a tale to the maiden true ?7— 
They had no name for the murdered man, 

And so she never knew. 
And they had no word to comfort her, 

And paler her cheek grew, day by day,— 
Till the cruel grief, ere a year had gone, 

Had eaten her heart away.” 

W. G. 


Tae Revoicetionary Erick. The work of D’Israeli the younger, author of ne Psy- 
chological Romance. London. Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 1834 1834 


Ir can occasion little surprise to the general reader to be told that, with 
the wonderful increase of romance and romance writers, the invention of 
authors has become jaded and unfruitful; while the appetite for works of 
this description, for the same reason has undergone, with the usual consu- 
mers of the commodity, a corresponding diminution. In due proportion 
with the increase of the article in market, must the value, if not the demand, 
be affected ; and competition, therefore, unable to force the sale, where the 
choice may be readily and at any moment made by the consumer, is com- 
pelled to resort to every artifice in the preparation of its compounds, as well 
with the view to particular eminence in the field of rivalry, as to the provo- 
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cation anew of that palled taste and gorged appetite which previous stimu- 
lants have already brought toa condition of action and desire almost entire- 
ly artificial. Monstrosities of all shapes and sizes are in this way dressed 
up and prepared for the provocation of the wondering and again sleeping 
multitude ; and viands, under other circumstances not altogether harmless, 
are made to administer to faculties now accommodated to and not to be af- 
fected by their original noxiousness. In this manner an ancient monarch 
was said to have lived upon poisons ;—and in this manner, the greater num- 
ber of those who read modern fictions, enjoy an extravagant absurdity, 
where a wholesome tribute to nature, or a symmetrical production of art 
and genius, wanting in those excrescences, which mark the designs of a 
Vitiated taste, would utterly fail to command their attention or regard. To 
influences such as these, may we ascribe the production of such works as 
the “ Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” and the strange, gaudy, incongruous thing 
before us, entitled, “The Revolutionary Epick,” and which its author has 
put forth to the world for poetry. The Psychological Romance, or, as it is 
more commonly called, “ Contarini Fleming,” by the same author, though 
a work which, here and there, exhibited traces of remarkable power, is of 
the same growth. D’Israeli the younger, from whose hands they come, is 
confessedly a writer of talent, whose chief defect is, an ambition to say 
strange things. He shows considerable ingenuity in the coneoction of his 
fictions,—is possessed of a free flow of language,—a diction usually very 
graceful,—and sometimes eloquent ;—and, altogether, he may be regarded 
as one among those leaders of his art, to whom beginners are apt to 
look. Though not among the highest, perhaps ranking only as a third or 
fourth rate among his fellow romancers, he is yet, iu some features, regarded 
as a model—and it becomes particularly necessary, therefore, that his exu- 
berances call forth a degree of scrutiny and examination, which, apart 
from his association, they might not be deemed imposing enough to claim. 
His previous successes, and the high character accruing to him out of them, 
render this examination a duty, since his example, linked with his authority, 
may mislead many of those, who have only been accustomed to contem- 
plate his success and fame, without considering the means by which they 
have been acquired. 


To proceed at once to our task:—we have perused it with very much 
astonishment, but very little of either gratification or improvement. In 
plot, in language, in argument, in versification, the Revolutionary Epick is, 
in our opinion, equally extravagant. We have, it is true, in the thin quarto 
at present before us, only the first book of this singular poem, containing 
the plea of Magros, the genius of Feudalism, before the throne of Demo- 
gorgon. The second book, it is intended, shall comprise the defence of 
Lyridon, the genius of Federalism, and the action of the fable will com- 
mence with the third book,—“ and will—Mr. D’Israeli hopes—if permitted 
to proceed, evolve a moral, which governors and the governed may alike 
peruse with profit ; and which may teach wisdom both to monarchs and to 
multitudes.” The worst, however, of all this is, that if either governors or 
governed be at all of our way of thinking, the first book of the Revolu- 
tionary Epick will likewise be the last—it must, we should imagine, prove 
an utter failure—for, although it may perhaps appear harsh and uncandid 
to form a decided opinion, and that a condemnatory one, of an entire work 
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from so stall a portion as we have at present perused, there are yet many 
reasons for inducing us to consider this first book as a fair specimen of the 
average qualities of the work. In the first place, it is prepared as a speci- 
men—it is held up to the world as a proof how beautiful the succeeding 
books will be—it is intended to elicit the admiration of multitudes—not for 
the poetry merely—but for the profundity of the author’s mind.—And 
secondly, it is clearly the portion of the work which Mr. D’Israeli has com- 
posed with the most gusto, no one can suspect him, for a moment, of any, 
the smallest, partiality towards the genius of federalism. It is clear, that 
the object of his poem is to repress the march of liberty which he desig- 
nates as the march of change. Nay,—since our accomplished countryman, 
Cooper, has announced his intention of subverting the mighty empires of 
North Eastern Europe by a novel,—we know not but the autocrats of 
Austria and Russia, with a train of minor monarchs, may have engaged 
Mr. D’Israeli to encounter the insidious schemes of the novelist, and to 
crush him with the nobler and more powerful Epick. In truth, the author 
of the Revolutionary Epick deserves no mercy. There is a degree of 
arrogance about his preface, which is enough to arm the mildest critic 
against him,—and the conceited style of the whole composition is sufficient 
to maintain his wrath at his highest temperature. We must extract the 
first part of the Preface—it is entirely too good to be lost. 


“Jt was on the plains of Troy that I first conceived the idea of this 
work. Wandering over that illustrious scene, surrounded by the tombs of 
heroes, and by the confluence of poetic streams, my musing thoughts eclus- 
tered round the memory of that immortal song, to which all creeds and 
countries alike respond, which has vanquished Chance, and defies Time. 
Deeming myself, perchance too rashly in that excited hour, a poet, I cursed 
the destiny that had placed me in an age that boasted of being anti-poetical. 
And while my Fancy thus struggled with my Reason, it flashed across my 
mind, like the lightning which was then playing over Ida, that in those 
great poems which rise, the pyramids of poetic art, amid the falling and 
fading splendor of less creations, the Poet hath ever embodied the spirit of 
his Time. Thus the most heroic incident of the heroic age, produced in 
the Iliad an heroic Epick; thus, the consolidation-of the most superb of 
empires, produced in the AZneida Political Epick ; the revival of Learning, 
and the birth of vernacular Genius, presented us in the Divine comedy 
with a National Epick; and the reformation and its consequences called 
from the rapt lyre of Milton, a Religious Epick. 


“And the spirit of my Time, shall it alone be uncelebrated ? 


“ Standing upon Asia, and gazing upon Europe, with the broad Hellespont 
alone between us, and the shadow of night descending on the mountains, 
these mighty continents appeared to me, as it were, the Rival Principles 
of Government, that at present contend for the mastery of the world. 
‘What,’ I exclaimed, ‘ is the Revolution of France a less important event 
than the siege of Troy? Is Napoleon a less interesting character than 
Achilles ?” 


‘ For ME REMAINS THE REVOLUTIONARY Epick !” 


Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus! And we doubt not, that 
the demonstration of this high-flown problem runs in the author’s mind, 
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somewhat thus: “ Therefore, as Homer to Achilles, so is D’Israeli to Na- 
poleon.” @.£.p. But we fear vastly, that the world"will not agree to this 
bold and haughty assumption, for such it is, of rank in the poetic scale. 


But to return to the body of the work. And inthe first place to its plan, 
and to the arguments therein adduced to oppose the influences of change 
and revolution, as the author thinks fit to designate the constant tendency 
of time to bring all governments to their simplest and most natural form. 
We are introduced, in the first place, to the awful Demogorgon, seated on 
his resplendent throne in heaven—by the way we had imagined that the 
gentleman’s abode was in a very different sphere—surrounded by hosts of 
immortal beings, before whom is to be laid the plea of Magros the genius 
of Feudalism, against Lyridon the genius of Federalism. Then are de- 
scribed the rival beings, in very gorgeous language,—if gorgeousness con- 
sist in a redundancy of high-flown epithets, at the rate of about one and a 
half to every substantive, and three or four to every line,—but with no par- 
ticular propriety or costume suitable to their identity. Then Magros rushes 
into a speech in defence of the ancient mode of things, the wisdom of our 
ancestors, the beauty of temples, Grecian or Gothic, the splendor of the 
arts, painting, poetry, and music, and all those other glorious monuments of 
the creative mind, which Mr. D’Israeli appears to have concluded, some- 
what rashly, can originate only beneath the fostering hand of despotic rule. 
It is, in short, much such a speech, as we were often doomed to read, during 
the passing of the English Reform bill, proceeding from the lips of some 
country squire, some Sir Thomas Lethbridge, possessed of a head too solid 
to be affected by argument, and of nerve too steady to be shaken or daunted 
by the repeated coughing fits and cries of question with which the repre- 
sentatives of the people are wont to testify their disapprobation of the ora- 
tor’s aim or talents. Some of these arguments we propose to discuss a 
little more nearly in their place ; particularly that wherein he adduces the 
instinctive veneration for the great, and the tendency to create superiors, 
existing in the mind of man as reasons sufficient to prove that superiors 
ought to exist and to be venerated ; as well as another of somewhat similar 
character and greater speciousness, namely, that as the wonders and crea- 
tures of the universe are all formed upon a seale of gradation, rather than 
of equality, so should the rights of man continue to exist in gradation rather 
than in freedom and even justice. At present we shall go right onwards 
in the course of argument pursued by Magros, pausing at times to comment 
both on the purport and the value of his assertions, both on the merit and 
the originality of his power. 


In the first place then the Spirit of Feudalisin tells how 


‘** Alone he stood 
Upon the loftiest mountains of the earth,” 
and beheld the influx of barbarians from the great nurseries of the northern 
wilderness upon the cultivated and civilized regions of the south; all 
which is related in loose, diffuse, ornate and washy verse, as dissimilar as 
possible to the terse and masculine grandeur of those masters of the epick 
lyre, whom doubtless, had his vanity permitted, Mr. D’Israeli would have 
been as willing to imitate, as he is desirous to emulate. As a proof that 
his vaulting ambition, which has most manifestly overleapt itself, does not 
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disdain to try conclusions with the minstrels of past days, we will quote 
a passage improved from Gray’s exquisite poem, unfinished though it be, 
on the alliance of education and government, and suffer our readers to note 
for themselves the alteration produced on the verses of the most polished 
of English poets by the Spirit of Change, we beg his pardon, of Feudalism. 
Temple and tower, 

All the long trophies of forgotten years, 

Heroic column and triumphal are, 

Yield to the impulse of their forest birth : 

They grasp the golden harvests ; swift they seize 

The oily tribute of their cherished groves ; 

They revel in their vineyards ; yea! they dash, 

Dash from its clustering form the blood of grape, 

And press, with maddened glance, the unknown fruit.” 


Now we defy any person, who has ever read the noble fragment to which 
we have already alluded, to cast his eyes upon this passage without pro- 
nouncing it at once to be a miserable parody of the glorious lines which 


we will place beside their second edition enlarged and improved by Mr. 


D’Israeli. 
Oft o’er the trembling nations, from afar, 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war ; 
And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway, 
Their arms, their kings, their gods, were rolled away. 
As oft have issued, host impelling host, 
The blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic coast. 
The prostrate south to her destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields. 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 

We do not admire or pursue that style of criticism which rejoices in 
picking at the crevices in the coat-armor of some mighty victor in the lists 
of fame ; we abhor the narrow-minded jealousy which looks out for defects 
at which to cavil, which would find the spot in the sun, and point to it as 
though it were a flaw which rendered all his loveliness, his utility, and his 
glory nugatory and vain. We are well aware that kindred minds, when 
they chance to fall on the same train of reasoning, will naturally resort to 
similar modes of illustration, even without entertaining the slightest doubt 
of the originality of their own thought or phraseology. But we fancy that we 
can often discover in our author the thoughts of others, great, familiar, well 
known, and often quoted, turns of thought, dressed up in diluted garniture, 
and served up as original ideas. 

A single instance in addition to the passage already extracted is all that 
is requisite, although hundreds might be selected. 

In the high-flown description of the rival genii, as they stand, in arms, 
before the throne of Demogorgon, we find the lance of Magros mentioned 
as being, 


‘« Like the tall mast of some tempestuous ship.” 


Who can hesitate to allow this thought to be a mere frivolous play upon 
Milton’s Satanic spear, 


to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand 
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It is, however, a mere waste of time and labor to enumerate defects in a 
composition which, as poetry, can in truth hardly be said to possess a merit. 
There is indeed a heaping together of gorgeous images, a succession of 
pompous nothings rolling upon one another in endless profusion, till the 
ears are wearied and the senses confounded ; but the language, as we have 
said before, is tinselly and meretricious to a degree scarcely conceivable, be- 
sides being in many passages so intricate and involved, as to require the 
the most attentive study before we can discover the construction or mean- 
ing ; and indeed in more places than one, unless we are more than usually 
obtuse, there is no grammatical construction at all. 

Take for instance the following elaborate apostrophe from the argument 
against equality, and show us the construction—or the sense—the verb to 
which “thou, Leviathan,” is the nominative—or the display of might 
which prompts the exclamation “such thy power,” &c. 

And thou, Leviathan! whose heaving bulk 

Calls the quick color from the sailor’s cheek, 

What time some wave like to a ridgy hill 

Tipped with the snow, long, dark, and desolate, 
Save where the cresting waters whitely foam, 

Ere yet they break and burst into despair ; 

What time some wave, some solitary wave, 

[tself an ocean, with the lowering sky, 

Blending its rising form, its mighty wings 
South-east, south-west extending, from the Cape 
Where valiant Vasco and his pallid crew, 

The giant genius of the storm invoked, 

Sweeps its full course, while mid the darkened world 
The thick slab gloom a single flash reveals, 
Struggling with forky light, the shriek insane 

Of moaning sea birds tell the direful fate 

Of those that brave the tempest! Such thy power 
Awful Leviathan. 

This is mere bombast—absolute fustian—and yet it is not a solitary pas- 
sage ; on the contrary the work actually teems with such; so much so, that 
this might almost be taken as a specimen of the whole. In addition to 
these extreme faults, we have thousands of such epithets as “ Fecundant” 
—eerulean”—“ obeliscal”—“ pantheistic”—“ jargonic”—“ logomachic”— 
and others, which we have neither time nor inclination to select. The 
metre, moreover, is as loose and irregular, as the language is washy :—we 
have every sort of licenses,—one of which would suffice Milton for a thou- 
sand lines,—crammed into the space of ten short verses ;—indeed the regu- 
lar iambic form of the blank verse is, in the “ Revolutionary Epic,” if any 
thing, less common than its dactylic or anapeestic varieties ; and every here 
and there we meet an Alexandrine dragging its weary length along, an ano- 


mally unheard of before, to the best of our belief, in blank verse. 
What can we say of lines such as this, 
‘Fell with harsh sound. Alas! alas! the anguish.” 
Or this, 
“ Yes! weeps o’er human graves, and leans on human hearts.” 
Or—to conclude—as this, 
“ Palace, and citadel, popular theatre.” 


These are things, however, which, did they not occur at every turn, we 
should not dream of noticing with reprobation. Nay more, did they but 
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serve to vary the monotony of the regular rythm, they would be beauties, 
and as such they are used by the masters of English undefiled, all except 
the Alexandrine, to which we must oppose our peremptory veto. We pro- 
mised above, that we would descend to the consideration of the arguments on 
veneration and equality. But, after all, it is really scarcely worth the while. 
In two words, notwithstanding, we will give our sentiments. We are wil- 
ling to allow that it is a natural, and a proper, propensity,—and, moreover, 
one which no one ever wished to counteract—to venerate and acknowledge 
superiority,—superiority not of birth, but of talent, wisdom, virtue! This, 
however, is totally irrelevant, inasmuch, as it is to arbitrary, conventional, 
superiority that men object, and not to that proper eminence which merit 
ever will, and ever ought to, occupy. With regard to equality—it is an 
equality of rights, of justice, and of opinions, and not an equality of man- 
ners, of powers, of intellect, or of fituess to govern, for which we stickle. 
And now we deem that we have written enough, and certain are we, that 
we have read enough! Should forty successive books of the Revolutionary 
Epick be poured upon the world, we would not waste an hour upon them— 
nor, indeed, should we have tasked our faculties to the perusal even of this 
first specimen, had we not deemed it our duty to caution the world against 
putting their faith in the inspiration of one, to whom,—how brilliant soever 
has been the delusive halo shed by the partiality of friendly or interested 
critics upon his name—we may fairly assert— 


esse poetee 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columne.” 
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BOTHWELL. 


Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms: 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 
Kine Ricwarp u. 


THe summer sun was pouring down a flood of lustre over wood and 
moorland, tangled glen, and heathery fells, with the broad and blue expanse 
of the German Ocean sparkling in ten thousand ripples, far away in the 
distance. But the radiance of high noon fell not upon the forest and the 
plain in their solitary loveliness, but on the marshalled multitudes of two 
vast hosts, arrayed in all the pomp and circumstance of antique warfare, 
glittering with helms and actons, harquebuss and pike, and waving with a 
thousand banners, of every brilliant hue and proud device. On a gentle 
eminence, the very eminence on which, a few short years before, the 
English Somerset had posted his gallant forces, lay the army of the 
Queen,—its long front bristling with row upon row of the formidable Scot- 
tish spear,—its wings protected by chosen corps of cavalry, the firm and 
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true adherents of the house of Stuart, or the daring, though licentions, 
vassals of the Duke of Orkney,—and the royal banner, with its rich em- 
broidery, floating in proud supremacy. Yet, gay and glorious as it showed 
upon its ground of vantage, and gallantly as it might have contested that 
field against even superior numbers, that array was but in name an army. 
Thousands were there, who, though they had flocked, with bow and banner, 
to the call of their sovereign, felt not distaste alone, but actual disgust, to 
the services on which they were about to be employed ; and not a few were 
among them, who knew too well how little was the probability, that they, 
a raw, tumultuary force, led on by men of gallantry indeed, but not of that 
well proved experience, which, to a leader, is more than the truncheon of his 
command, should come off with victory, or even without defeat, from an 
encounter with veteran troops, retainers of the most warlike lords in Scot- 
land, marshalled by soldiers, with whose fame the air of every European 
kingdom was already rife—soldiers such as Lyndesay of the Byres, 
Kirkaldy of the Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and a hundred others of 
reputation, if second, second to none but these. Nor was this all. Voices 
were not wanting, even in the army of the Queen, to exclaim, that, if the 
Royal Banner were displayed, its purity was sullied by the presence of a 
murderer, and that success could never be hoped for, so long as Bothwell 
rode by the right hand of Mary. One exception there was, however, to this 
general feeling of dissatisfaction, if not of despair. A band of determined 
men, whose scar-seamed visages, and stern demeanor, no less than the 
splendid accuracy of their equipments, and the admirable discipline with 
which they maintained their post, far in advance of the main body, and ex- 
posed to inevitable destruction on the advance of the confederated forces, 
should they be suffered, as it appeared too probable that they would, to re- 
main unsupported against such desperate odds. But these were men to 
whom the most deadly conflict was but a game of chance—inured from 
their youth upwards, to deeds of blood and danger—lawless and licentious 
in time of peace, even as they were cruel, brave, and fearless, in the fight— 
the picked retainers, the desperate confederates, of the Duke of Orkney. 
Dark glances of contempt, if not of hatred, were shot ever and anon, 
from beneath the scowling brows of these wild desperadoes, towards the 
wavering ranks of the main army, as unrestrained by the exhortations or 
menaces of their officers,—unmoved by the eloquent beauty of Mary 
herself, who rode among the trembling ranks, praying them, as they loved 
their country, as they valued honor, as they would not see their wives, their 
mothers, and their daughters, delivered to the malice of unrelenting foe- 
men,—to strike one blow for Scotland’s crown,—to give once,—once 
only,—their voices to the exulting clamor, “ God and the Queen,”—troop 
after troop broke away from the rear, and scattering themselves, singly, or 
in parties of two or three, over the open country, sought for that safety in 
mean and dastard flight, which they should have asked from their own bold 
hearts, and strong right hands. 


It was at this moment, that the heads of the confederated columns were 
seen advancing, in dark and dense masses, at three different points, against 
the front, which was still preserved in Mary’s army, by the strenuous exer- 
tions of the leaders, rather than by any soldierly feelings on the part of the 
common herd. So nearly had they advanced to the royal lines, that the 
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stern and solemn countenances of the leaders, as they rode in complete 
steel, but with their vizors raised, each at the head of his own leading, 
were visible—feature for feature. The matches of the harquebusses might 
be clearly distinguished, blown already into a bright flame, while the pieces 
themselves were evidently grasped by ready and impatient hands, and the 
long spears of the van-guard were already lowered,—but not a movement of 
eagerness,—not a murmur or a shout,—was heard throughout the thousands, 
whose approach was ushered to the ears alone by the incessant trampling 
sound, borne steadily onward, like the flow of some great river, occasionally 
broken by the shrill neighing of a charger, or the jingling clash of armor. 


The Borderers of Bothwell, on the contrary, as they noted the advance, 
raised, from time to time, the wild and fearful yells, with which it was 
their custom to engage, brandishing their long lances, and giving the spur 
to their horses, till they sprang and bolted like hunted deer ; and it required 
all the influence of their hereditary chiefs, to restrain these savage moss- 
troopers from rushing headlong, with their handfull of men, against the 
unbroken line of the confederate pikes, which swept onward, sullen and 
steady as the tide, when it comes in six feet abreast. The effect of such a 
movement would have been at once, to annihilate the only chance of safety, 
which remained to themselves or to their wretched mistress. It was too 
evident, that for a wavering, coward multitude, like that arrayed beneath the 
banner of the Queen, there could be no hope in fight against men such as 
those, who were marching, in determined resolution, up that gentle emi- 
nence :—and all that now remained, was an attempt at negotiation. 


It was at this moment, when the advanced guards of the two armies 
were scarcely ten spears’ lengths asunder, when the determination or 
wavering of every individual might be read by the opposite party in his 
features, as clearly as in the pages of a book, that a single trumpet from 
the centre of the Queen’s army, broke the silence with a wild and prolonged 
flourish. It was no point of war, however, that issued from its brazen 
mouth,—no martial appeal to the spirits and courage of either host,—but 
the prelude to a pacific parley ;—and straightway, the banners throughout 
the host were lowered, and a white flag was waved aloft, in place of Scot- 
land’s blazonry. The ranks were slowly opened, and from their centre, 
with trumpeter, and pursuivant, and king-at-arms, rode forth Le Croe, the 
French Ambassador. This movement, as it seemed, was wholly unex- 
pected by the confederate Lords ; at least, the ranks continued their deli- 
berate advance, unchecked by the symbols of peace that glittered above the 
weapons of the rival host,—till suddenly, a foaming horse and panting 
rider furiously gallopped from the rear. A single word was uttered, in a 
low, impressive whisper ;—it passed from mouth to mouth like an electric 
spark—and, as though it were but a single man, that mighty column halted 
on the instant. There was no confusion in the manoeuvre—no hurry, nor 
apparent effort—the long lines of lances, so beautifully regular in their 
advance, sank as regularly to their rest; and, but for the fluttering of their 
plumage in the summer air, those beings, strangely composed of every 
vehement and stirring passion, might have passed for images of molten 
steel. But a few seconds had elapsed, and the flourish of the peaceful 
trumpets was yet ringing in the ears of all, when a dozen horsemen pro- 
ceeded slowly forward, to meet the royal cavalcade. 
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It was a singular and most impressive spectacle, that meeting. It was, 
as it were, the fearful pause between life and death—the moment of breath- 
less silence, that precedes the first crash of the thunder storm. Every eye 
was riveted, in either army, on those two groups—every heart beat thick, 
and every ear tingled with excitement. And even independent of the 
appalling interest of the crisis, there was much to mark, much to admire, 
in the handfull that had come together, to speak the doom of thousands— 
to decide whether hundreds, and tens of hundreds, of those living creatures, 
who stood around them now, so glorious in the pride, the beauty, and the 
strength of manhood, should, ere the sun might sink, be as the clods of the 
valley—to decree, with their ephemeral breath, whether the soft west wind 
that wafted now the perfumes of a thousand hills to their invigorated 
senses, should, ere the morrow, be tainted, like the vapor from some foul 
charnel-house. On the one side, on his light and graceful Arab, champing 
its gilded bits, and shaking its velvet housings, sate the gay and gallant 
Frenchman, his long dark locks uncovered, and his fair proportions dis- 
played to the best advantage, in his rich garb of peace. No weapon did 
he bear—not even the rapier, without which no gentleman of that period 
ever went abroad—but which, the more fully to manifest the candor and 
sincerity of his intentions, a handsome page held by his master’s stirrup. 
Behind him, with pale visages, and anxious mien, Marchmont, and Bute, 
and Islay, and the Lion King, awaited the result of this, their last resource. 
On the other hand—distinguished from their followers only by the beauty 
of their powerful chargers, and their own knightly bearing,—halted the 
rebel lords. Plain, almost to meanness, in his attire, with his armor 
stained and rusty, and his embroidered baldrick frayed and rent, Lord 
Lyndesay of the Byres, was foremost in the group. Morton was there, 
and Murray, all steel, from crest to spur; and the best warrior, where al! 
were good, the noblest spirit, the most upright man, Kircaldy of the Grange. 

“ Nobles and knights of Scotland”—said the proud envoy, in a tone so 
calm and yet so clear that every accent could be noted far and wide—“ I! 
come to ye—a gentleman of France—the servant of a mighty monarch, 
unbought by friendship, and unprejudiced by favor. For myself or for my 
royal master its recks us little whether or no ye choose to turn those swords, 
which should be the bulwarks of your country, against her vitals. Yet 
should it not be said that Scottish men, like ill-trained dogs of chase, pre- 
fer to turn their fangs against each other, than to chase a nobler quarry. 
Ye are in arms against your Queen—nay, interrupt me not, my lords— 
against your Queen, I say! or, as perchance ye word it, against her coun- 
sellors!—That ye complain of grievances, I know, and, for aught I know, 
justly complain !—Yet pause, brave gentlemen, pause and reflect which is 
the greater grievance—a country torn with civil factions, internal war with 
all it dread accompaniments of massacre and conflagration—or those ills 
which now have stung you to exchange your loyalty for rebel arms. Be- 
think ye that in such a cause as this it matters not who wins—to vanquish 
countrymen and brothers is but a worse and deadlier evil than defeat by 
foreign foemen. Think ye, this fatal field of Pinkie,—whereon ye are array - 
ed,—hath not already drunk enough of Scottish blood, that ye would deluge 
it again ; or that its name is not yet terrible enough to Scottish ears, that 
ye would now bestow a deeper blazonry of sin and shame !—Brave war- 
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riors, noble gentlemen, forbear! Let the sword of civil discord, I beseech 
ye, enter its scabbard, for once, bloodless—let amicable parley gain the 
terms, which bloodshed never purchased !—Strive ye for your country’s 
glory ?—lo, it calls on you to pause !—For your own peculiar fame ?—it 
bids ye halt while there is yet the time, lest neither birth, nor rank, nor 
valor, nor high deeds, nor haughty virtues preserve ye from the blot which 
lies even yet, though ages have elapsed, upon the false Menteith, and all 
who, following his example, have warred against their country. Is it terms; 
fair terms, for which ye crowd in arms around yon awful banner ?”—point- 
ing to the colors of the rebel lords, emblazoned with the murdered corpse 
of Darnley and his orphan infant praying for judgment and revenge.— 
“Lo! terms are here! Peace, then, my lords, give peace to Scotland and 
eternal credit to yourselves. Her majesty bears not the wonted temper, 
the stern resentment of offended kings; even now she offers peace—and 
amity—pardon for all offences—aye, and the hand of friendship to all who 
will at once retire from this sacrilegious field. Subjects—your queen com- 
mands you—nobles and knights—a lady, the fairest lady of her sex, appeals 
to your chivalry and honor. Hear! and be forgiven !”— 

“ Forgiven !” shouted Glencairn in tones of deep feeling, and yet deeper 
scorn.—‘ Forgiven! we come not here to ask for pardon—but for vengeance ! 
—and vengeance will we have! The blood of Darnley craves for punish- 
ment upon his murderers. We are come to punish—not to sue for pardon, 
not to return in peace, until our end is gained, and Scotland’s slaughtered 


king avenged !” 


“ Fair Sir,” cried Morton, calmer, and for that very reason, more to be 
dreaded, than his impetuous comrades—“‘ Fair Sir !—we rear no banuer, 
and we lift no blade against her grace of Scotland!—Against her husband’s 
murderer have we marched, nor will we turn a face, or draw a bridle, till 
that murderer lies in his blood, or flies for ever from the land he has pol- 
luted by his unnatural homicide! Thou hast thine answer, Sir—yet thus 
much for our ancient friendship, and to testify our high esteem for the noble 
monarch whom thy services here represent—here will we pause an hour; 
that passed—our word is—Forward—forward—and may the God of Battles 
judge between us !—Brothers in arms, and leaders of our host, say, have I 
spoken fairly ?” 

“ Fairly hast thou spoken, noble Morton, and as thou hast spoken, we 
will it so to be. An hour we pause, and then Forward !’—The voices of 
the barons, as they replied, gave no signs of hesitation, there was no falter- 
ing in their tones, no wavering in their fixed and steady glances. At once 
the gallant mediator saw that he had failed in his appeal, and that all fur- 
ther words were needless. Slowly and disconsolately he bent his way 
back to the royal armament, where the miserable Mary awaited, in an agony 
of shame and anguish, the doom, for such in truth it was, of her rebellious 
subjects. 

On the summit of a little knoll she sat, girt by the few undaunted spirits 
who clung to the last to Mary’s cause, and who were ready at her least 
word to perish, if by perishing they might preserve her! Lovely as she 
had shewed in the gay halls of Holyrood, her brow beaming with rapture, 
innocence, majesty, far lovelier was she now in pale and hopeless sorrow. 
In the vain hope of inspiring ardor to her dispirited and coward forces, she 
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had girt her slender form in glittering steel. A light polished bacinet re- 
flected the bright su hine above her auburn tresses, and a cuirass of inlaid 
and jewelled metal ashed on her bosom. Not a warrior in either host 
sate firmer or more g acefully upon his destrier, than Mary upon Rosabelle ; 
a demipique of steel nd loaded petronels, with the butt of which her fingers 
played in thoughtless nervousness, had replaced the rich housings of that 
favored jennet ; but though arrayed in all the pride and pomp of war, there 
was neither pride nor pomp in the expression of that pallid cheek and 
quivering lip. 

* Noble Le Croc,” she cried, breathless with eagerness as he approached 
her presence—* what tidings from our misguided subjects,will they depart 
in peace ? Speak ou.—speak fully, this is no time for well turned sentences, 
or courteous etiquette, say is it peace or war !”— 

With deep feeling painted on his dark lineaments, the Frenchman an- 
swered: “ War, your grace, war to the knife, or peace on terms such as I 
dare not name to you.” 

“ Then be it war!”—cried she, the eloquent blood mantling to her cheeks 
in glorious indignation, her eyes flashing, and her bosom heaving with emo- 
tion—“ then be it war! we have stooped low enough in suing thus for peace 
from those whom we are born to govern, and we will stoop no longer—Bet- 
ter to die—to fall as our gallant father fell, leading his faithful countrymen, 
devoted subjects, against enemies not half so fierce as these, who should be 
brothers. Sound trumpets, advance our guards—Seyton—F leming—Hunt- 
ley to your leadings, and advance— Ourselves will see the tourney.” Your 
Grace forgets,” replied the experienced leader to whom she first addressed 
herself—“ Your Grace forgets, that not one dastard of this fair army, as it 
shews upon this ground of vantage, will advance one lance’s length against 
the foe. Some scores there are, in truth, followers oft tried and ever faith- 
ful of mine own, and some if I mistake not, of the earl of Orkney, who will 
fight while ashen shaft and steel point hold together—but *twere but butch- 
ery to lead the rugged vassals upon certain death, for what are scores to 
thousands such as stand thirsting for the battle yonder, thousands led on too 
by the first martialists of Europe. Nevertheless, say but the word and it is 
done, Seyton hath ever lived for Stuart, it rests but now todie.” He paused, 
but in an instant taking his cue from Mary’s extended nostril and still flash- 
ing eye, he shouted in a voice of thunder—** Mount, mount and make ready, 
—A Seyton, a Seyton for the Stuart.” Already had he dashed the rowels 
into his steed and another instant would have precipitated his little band 
upon the inevitable destruction that awai.ed them in the crowded ranks, 
which, at the well-known sound of that wild slogan, had brought their lances 
to the charge, and waited but a word to bear down all opposition. 

Happily so miserable a consummation was warded off—the Earl of Ork- 
ney, who had stood silent and thunder-stricken by the stirrup of his lovely 
bride, sprang forward, and grasping with impetuous vehemence the bridle- 
rein of Seyton— 

“ Not so!” he hissed though his set teeth—** Not so! brave baron, this is 
my quarrel now, mine only, and dost think that I will vail my crest to 
mortal man, or that there lives the knight whom Bothwell dares not meet 
with. Against me only have these haughty rebels drawn their weapons, 
and against me only shall they wield them. What ho there, heralds! 
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Take pursuivant and trumpet, and bear my gauntlet, the Earl of Orkney’s 
gauntlet, to yonder misproud catiffs—say that Both’ ell defies them—de- 
fies them to the mortal combat, here before this conillany, here in the pre- 
sence of men and angels, to prove his innocence, their ld and overweening 
treason!” and he hurled his ponderous glove to earth” 

“ Well said and nobly, gallant Earl”—cried Seyton, “ so shall this foul 
calumny be staid, and floods of Scottish blood be spared. On to thy devoir 
and God will shield the right.” 


And at the word the heralds rode forth again, the foremost bearing the 
glove of the challenger high ona lance’s point. Again the trumpets flour- 
ished, but not now as before in peaceful strains. At the loud clangor of 
defiance the confederate chiefs again strode to the front, their horses led 
behind them by page or squire, and as the menace of the challenger was 
proclaimed loudly and clearly by the king at arms, a smile of fierce delight 
flashed over every brow. 

“‘T claim the privilege of battle,” shouted the impetuous Glencairn. 


* And I”—“ and I’—“ and I’—rose horsely into air the mingled tones of 
Morton, Lyndesay, and Kircaldy, as each sprang forth to seize the proffered 
gauntlet. 


*T am the senior baron !”—shouted one—“ And I the leader of the van !” 
cried another, and for a minute’s space all was confusion, verging fast 
towards strife, among those chiefs of late so closely linked together. Till 
the deep sonorous voice of Murray, in after days the regent of the realm, 
was heard above the tumult. 


“ For shame—my lords—for shame !—Scents it so much of honor to do 
the hangman’s office on a murderer, that ye would mar our fair array with 
this disgraceful broil for the base privilege. By heaven, should the duty 
fall on me, I should perform it, doubtless, even as I would perform the 
meanest work that came before me under the name of duty—but, trust me, 
I should hold the deed a blot upon mine ancient escutcheon, rather than 
honor. But to the deed, my lords—the herald waits our answer. Lord 
Lyndesay, thine is the strongest arm, if thou wilt undertake the deed, thou 
hast my voice !” 

“As joyfully”—muttered Lyndesay beneath his grizzly moustache— 
* As joyfully as to the banquet, do I go forth against the craven traitor.— 
Morton lend me thy falchion for the trial—that two handed espaldron 
which slew Spens of Kilspindie at the brook of Fala, in the hands of Arch- 
ibald of Douglas, thy renowned forefather.—God give me grace to wield it, 
and it shall do as trusty service on the carcase of yon miscreant !” 

“It is decided, then,’—cried Murray ; and not a voice replied, for 
none had the presumption to dispute the fitness of the choice, which thus 
had fallen on a leader so renowned for strength and valor. “ Herald”— 
he continued—“ Go bear our greeting to her majesty of Scotland, and say 
to her, we do accept the challenge. An hour’s truce we grant—an equal 
field here, on this hill of Carbury. The noble Earl of Lyndesay will here 
prove, upon the crest and limbs of that false recreant, James, some time 
the Earl of Bothwell, the justice of our cause—and so may God defend 
the right.” 

The shout, which rang from earth to heaven, at the noble confidence of 
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Murray, bore to the ears of Mary and her trembling followers, the assurance 
that the challenge was accepted :—an assurance, that sounded joyfully in 
every ear, but that of his who uttered the bravado. Many a time, and oft, 
had Bothwell’s crest shone foremost in the tide of battlheh—many a time had 
he confronted deadliest odds with an undaunted visage, and a victorious 
blade ;—yet now he faltered—his bold brow blanched with sudden appre- 
hension—his frame, muscular and lofty as a giant’s, actually shook with 
terror—and his quivering lip paled, ere he heard the name of his antagonist. 
Whether it was that guilt sat heavy on his heart, and weighed his strong 
arm down, or that his soul was cowed by the consciousness, that he was 
unsupported and forsaken by all his friends, he turned upon his heel, and 
muttering some inarticulate sounds, half lost within the hollow of his 
beaver, he strode to his pavillion, and thence sent his squire forth, to say 
that he was ill at ease, and could not fight until the morrow! Mary 
herself—the fond—confiding—deceived Mary, burst on the instant into loud 
contempt, at this hardly credible baseiess. 


“ What! James of Bothwell false !’—she cried—“ then perish hope—I 
yield me to the malice of my foes—I will resist no longer. Oh, man! 
man! base, coward, miserable man! Is it for this we give our hearts, our 
lives, ourselves, to your vile guidance? Is it for this that I have given 
thee mine all, mine honor, and, perchance, my soul ? that thou shouldst 
cowardly desert me at mine utmost need !—Little, oh how little doth the 
cold world know of woman’s heart, and woman’s courage ; for thee would 
I have perished, oh how joyfully,—and thou—oh God! oh God !—It is a 
bitter, bitter punishment for my credulity and love; but if I have deserved 
to suffer, I deserved it not at thy hands, James of Bothwell. Seyton, true 
friend, to thee I trust mine all. Go summon Kircaldy to a parley, say Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, rather than look upon the blood of Scottish men, will 
grant to her rebellious lords those terms which they desire !—Nay, interrupt 
us not, Lord Seyton. We care not what befall that frozen viper, whom 
we warmed within our bosom till he stung us. Away—let Orkney quit our 
camp, for, by the glorious light of heaven, we never will behold him more.” 

She spoke with an elevated voice, and features glowing with contending 
passions, till the faithful baron had departed on his mission ; but then, then / 
the false strength yielded to despair, and, in an agony of unfettered grief, 
she sank into the arms of her attendants, murmuring amidst her tears, ‘‘ Oh 
God, how I did adore that man !”—and was borne, almost a corpse, into her 
tent. An hour passed heavily away, and at its close, Mary came forth, 
with a brow from which, though pale as the first dawning, every trace of 
grief had vanished. The terms had been accepted—without a tear she saw 
the man, for whom she had sacrificed all, all to her very reputation, mount 
and depart for ever! Without a tear, she backed her own brave palfrey, 
and rode, attended by a dozen servitors, faithful amidst her sorrows as they 
had been in brighter days, into the rebel host. Little was there of courtesy, 
of that demeanor, which becomes a subject in presence of his Queen, a true 
knight before a lady. Amidst the taunts and jeers of the vile soldiery, 
covered with dust and humiliation, she entered upon that fatal progress, 
which, commencing in a conditional surrender, ended only when she was 
immured, beyond a hope of rescue or redemption, within the dungeon towers 


of Lochleven ! 
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WE had hoped that it would be in our 
power to have laid before our readers in 
the number for the present month, a de- 
tail of the works of art contained in both 
the rival academies, between which the 
artists of our city at the present moment 
appear to be nearly equally balanced ; but 
from some cause the exhibition of paint- 
ings at the AMERICAN AcaDEMY OF FINE 
Arts has been inexplicably, and in our 
opinion somewhat injudiciously, deferred 
to a period later, by a month at least, than 
its regular time for opening, nor have we 
yet seen any notice whatsoever of the 
day on which the beauties of this eldest 
of our city’s pictorial institutions will be 
laid before the public. We trust, for the 
sake of the artists wh6se labors are to be 
exhibited in Barclay-street, that the open- 
ing of the rooms will not be delayed 
much longer ; for if such be the case, we 
fear they will stand a very considerable 
chance of being exhibited to empty 
benches, as the season is now fast ap- 
proaching, when the heats of summer— 
if we are destined to have any summer at 
all in the year 1834, which appears to be 
at the best a dubious proposition—will 
banish the gay world from our deserted 
city to the Springs or to the sea beach, in 
search of cooling breezes and reinvigor- 
ated health. In default of our intended 
comparison we shall however, proceed in 
our review of the institution at present 
open at Clinton Halli. 

Nationa Acapemy oF DestGNn. (Con- 
tinued from page 212.) 79. Portrait of 
a Gentleman. S. FB. Morse, P. N. A. 
This portrait is one of those unfortunate 
specimens, wherein much talent, and good 
drawing, is totally obscured, if not de- 
stroyed, by the tasteless medley of colors 
introduced into the back ground. The 
head possesses much character, and bears 
strong internal evidence of likeness; but 
what shall we say to four distinct colors, 
in the accessories. Bright scarlet on the 
back of the chair; dull clay-colored yel- 
low, green equally muddy, and a brown- 
ish red tint making up in nearly equal 
proportions the relief to the figure, which 
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contains in itself, by the way, a far greater 
variety of hues than is at all necessary or 
desirable. If we look to the most beauti- 
ful masterpieces of the great painters of 
other days, and other lands, if we look at 
the finest specimens not of Vandyke or 
Rembrandt only, but of Reynolds and 
Lawrence, we shall find that the effect is 
almost invariably produced by a judicious 
contrast between one or two rich and 
gorgeous colors, brought out, or thrown 
back, as need may be, by means of the 
play of light and shadow,—rarely by a 
great variety of colors, and never by the 
undecided and muddy hues which are too 
often admitted by our artists into paint- 
ings, in which they disfigure most of the 
beauties of conception and design. 


80. Boy and Hobby Horse. J. White- 
horne, N. A. The boy is almost as 
wooden as the Hobby Horse! We trust 


that it was not the artist’s taste which in- 
duced him to represent on canvass an 
object, which, however interesting it may 
be to children, is the most shapeless, 
graceless, and clumsy imitation, of Na- 
ture’s masterpiece in the brute creation, 
that ever emanated from the inventive 
— of man. A picture of a Hobby 
orse. Gods, are we come to this! 

81. Portrait of a Lady. C. Ingham, 
N. A. Is in many respects a very clever 
picture. The face of the fair lady has 
rather the constrained air of one who has 
made up a set face while sitting for a 
likeness; but this is probably not the 
artist’s fault, few persons are able to di- 
vest themselves entirely of a feeling of 
restraint and awkwardness while sitting 
before the easel, which causes them to 
manifest the very awkwardness which 
they wish to avoid. The flesh is for the 
most part very well and naturally co- 
lored ; the only faults in this respect being 
a little too much of blue in the shadow- 
ing of the neck, which is moreover too 
deeply inserted into the chest, and a slight 
degree of indistinctness in the right hand. 
At first sight the large sleeves of the 
lady—by the way what an abomina- 
tion those pudding bags are—lead us to 
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fancy that the foreshortening of the upper 
portion of both arms is incorrect, but it is 
not so, and perhaps the very appearance 
in the first instance but tends to prove the 
correctness of the artist’s eye. The dra- 
pery is beautifully finished, and the whole 
picture extremely judiciously colored and 
well pencilled. “We are the more happy 
to be enabled to bestow high praise on this 

rtrait, from the fact that candor com- 
pelled us to speak less favorably of ano- 
ther specimen of Mr. Ingham’s painting 
in the same exhibition. 

82. Portrait of a Gentleman. T. 
Sully, H. Sketchy and slight, but very 
clever. 

83. The old Oaken Bucket. FL S 
Agate, N. A. The effect of this little cabi- 
net picture is very pleasing, particularly 
at first sight; as, after the eye gains time 
to descend to particulars, several faults 
become manifest, which, though small, 
yet detract from the excellence of the 
drawing. The foliage around the cover 
of the draw-well is rather too vividly 

n, to suit exactly with the surround- 
ing shrubbery; nor is the color, or in- 
deed the drawing of the hounds, tree from 
defect. Mr. Agate should devote some 
time to the simple study of drawing ; 
that he possesses much imagination, and 
considerable taste, is not to be doubted ; 
but he may rest assured that to draw cor- 
rectly is the first step towards eminence 
as an artist; and, that if he neglect this 
essential part of educa- 
tion, he will do himself a manifest injus- 
luce. 

84. Portrait of a Surveyor. C. Mayr. 
May possess merit as a likeness, but cer- 
pam ssesses hone as a picture. 

8. Portrait of Gentleman. J. 
Whitehorne, N. A. This artist’s great 
defect is want of ease—his paintings are 
all hard; and the sky, of the piece in 
question, looks as if it had been painted 
with a mixture of all the different colors 
on the pallet rubbed together in equal 

portions, and spread on the canvass 

adhesive plaster. 

86. Columbus submitting his views to 


very much merit both of drawing, color- 
ing, and keeping. The figure of Ferdi- 
nand is particularly good, and the haugh- 
ty air of the king,—the great man of the 
day, in the presence of the simple pilot of 
Genoa, the great man of ages,—is very 
well given. The figure of the queen is 

haps too inanimate, and we should 
— n better pleased had Columbus’ 
patroness and friend been represented 
with a countenance beaming with the 
enthusiasm and noble confidence which 
belong to her sweet character, rather Lhan 


as we 4.4 poring over the chart, with 
somewhat the expression d’un mouton 
qui réve. More dignity might also have 
been imparted to the father of the West- 
ern World, whose figure is too much in 
shadow, and, although in the foreground, 
too inconspicuous for the chief actor in 
the scene, in other respects, so ably repre- 
sented. 

87. Murder of the Princes in the 
Tower. G. Flagg. For so young a 
man and so young an artistas Mr. Flagg, 
this is in truth a wonderful piece of paint- 
ing. A little more practice, a little more 
study of good masters, or in default of 
these, good rules, and he must succeed. 
He possesses a poetical imagination, a 
correct eye, a considerable knowledge al- 
ready of chiaro secure, and is a better 
draughtsman than nine tenths of our 
older painters. His fault is—one which 
we have already reprobated some dozen 
times in our notices of this very exhibi- 
tion—gaudiness. We do not object to 
the crumson mantle of the murderer,—on 
which, by the way, the light and shade 
are very well managed, the edges bright- 
ening under the giare of the lamp, while 
the more distant draperies fall into heavy 
shadows,—nor to the sandy locks of the 
other ruffian, the dark green curtain, or 
the contrast of the black tresses of one of 
the sleeping children to the fair curls of 
the other; but we must condemn the ad- 
dition of a blue and butf coverlid, and a 
pink prayer book, displayed on the white 
sheets, to the already marked contrast of 
colors. We speak our mind with all! 
good feeling, we are convinced that it is 
no friendship to an incipient artist to 
feign an approbation which is not felt; 
and, did we not hope that our admoni- 
tions might be serviceable, we should not 
condescend to admonish. 

88. Italian Scene, composition. 
Cole, N. A. This is a glorious picture. 
Parts of it are, in our opinion, superior 
to any thing of this talented artist, either in 
the present, or in any former, exhibition : 
but, as a whole, we decidedly preter the 
beautiful illustration of Partsina. There 
is in this a multiplicity of objects, a com- 
plexity of lights, an almost oppressive 
gorgeousness, that fatigues while it de- 
lights. The summer sky, the hazy moun- 
tains, the distant glimpses of sea and 
shore, and all the half distance are exqui- 
site; and the manner, in which the cas- 
tled crag in the centre stands out, bathed 
in the same sun beam which touches a 
dozen remote points in the distance, and 
giows on the rich foreground, is what 
none but a painter of the first order would 
have attempted, far less exeented. In 
our humble opinion, however, the efieet 
ot the whole picture would have been 
sunpler and more agreeable, had the lett 
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hand corner,—from the foot of the ruined 
temple to the foreground, and from the 
extreme left to the centre of the picture,— 
been kept down. The details, it is true, 
are lovely, and the play of the light, upon 
the green sward and the rugged trunk of 
the stone pine, true to nature; but we can- 
not help teeling that the general effect of 
the entire composition would have been 
improved, and its only fault, an appear- 
ance of spottiness, been removed by a 
shadow thrown over that part, which is 
now all light and brilliancy. 

89. Portrait of a Lady. J. White- 
horne, N. A. The head and the figure of 
this portrait are good, and the back 
ground, by which they are relieved, al- 
though somewhat muddy, is simple. The 
hands and arms are, however, by no 
means equal to the drawing of the re- 
mainder; the right hand, in particular, 
hangs down as stiffly and as straightly 
as though it were nailed to the back of 
the sofa. 

90 Full length Portraits of Ladies. 
A. B. Durand, N. A. Durand has ever 
been a great favorite of ours, not as an 
engraver only but as a painter. There 
are many things in the picture now be- 
fore us very good, but on the whole, 
though it be the best painting of its class 
in the room, we do not consider it by 
any means equal to the best of this artist’s 
works. The distance is somewhat cold. 

91. Dead Abel. T. Cole, N. A. A 
most masterly piece of drawing and ana- 
tomy. If this were Mr. Cole’s only 
painting in the exhibition, nay, if it were 
the only picture he had ever painted, it 
would suffice at once to set him at the 
head of his profession. We do not believe 
that there is another painter of the day, 
unless it be the venerable president of the 
rival academy, sufficiently acquainted 
with the construction of the human frame 
to have given such a drawing as this to 
the world. The lifeless relaxation of the 
legs and arms, the utter want of anima- 
tion are not less remarkable than the 
beautiful correctness of the muscular de- 
velopements of the figure. A slight de- 
fect, if it be one, has been pointed out to 
us, namely that there is something simi- 
lar to convulsive action visible in the ele- 
vation of the thorax, but we are inclined 
to think that the artist is correct, and that 
the elevation in question would be as re- 
presented, not owing to any movement of 
the chest but to the collapsing of the parts 
immediately below it. The coloring is 
perfect, and the keeping of the whole 
piece is incapable of improvement. It is 
a truly beautiful litle picture. 

92. Prisoners of Chillon. W. Page, 
A. An ambitious picture by a very 
clever young artist; it is not, however, a 
successful one. The light and shade are 
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good, but the figures are by no means 
deserving of equal praise. ‘The princi- 

al figure is tame, and wholly wanting 
in that wild energy of grief, which is so 
conspicuously and painfully depicted in 
the splendid poem, from which the sub- 
ject is taken. The grave-diggers are 
grotesque, rather than terrible, and the 
expression in their features is not that of 
cold, contemptuous mockery, but of vul- 
gar merriment. Nor is the drawing of 
the limbs by any means correct. There 
is considerable talent manifested in the 
effect, and shadowing of the picture; but 
we can by no means speak favorably of 
the execution. It has evidently been work- 
ed up too rapidly to permit due attention 
to the several parts. We have seen ma- 
ny works of this young artist deserving 
very high commendation, and we shall 
be truly sorry if he suffers his promise to 
remain unfulfilled, owing to any care- 
lessness or want of exertion on his part. 

93. Portrait of a Gentleman. S. Wat- 
son. The effect and general keeping of 
this portrait is unusually correct and true, 
but the coloring of the flesh is somewhat 
too red and warm for nature, unless the 
subject have been singularly exposed to 
the vicissitudes of winds and weather. 

94. Portrait of a Lady in a Spanish 
Dress. G. Cooke, A. The gorgeous red 
and yellow dress, of the Lady is in mise- 
rable taste, whether of the painter or of 
the person represented. 

95. The Fine Arts. G. Marsiglia, N. 
A. We cannot see any peculiar propriety 
in the nomenclature of these spendidly 
dressed females. As usual, we have a vast 
profusion of glaring colors, but neither 
rich nor harmonious; the complexions of 
the ladies are sallow, and their arms 
meagre and stiff. 

96. Portrait of an Artist. F’. S. Agate, 
N. A. This also is rather a clever por- 
trait, although with the same fault in the 
coloring of the flesh which we remarked 
in the piece designated as No. 93. 

97. Portrait of a Lady. A. Smith, A. 
The face is crooked and out of drawing, 
the coloring of the flesh bad and dirty. 

98. Portrait of a Lady. A. B. Du- 
rand, N. A. ‘This is the least admirable 
picture we have seen of Mr. Durand; we 
could hardly believe our eyes when we 
saw his name attached to a painting of 
so little merit. 

99. Afler Dinner. W.S. Mount, N. 
A. There is much very clever in this 
little sketch; The figure in the cap with 
the cigar is very characteristic and ori- 
ginal ; we wish the third figure had been 
represented without a hat, as itmakes an 
unpleasant blot in the generally quiet 
tone of the piece. — 

100. Portrait of a Gentleman. G. W. 

Twibill, Jr. N. A. sa very good like- 
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ness of Mr. Keppel, but a poor painting, 

101. Study from Nature. T’. Cruik- 
shanks. Isa very slight sketch, but marked 
bya a oftalent and character equally 
unusual and valuable when it occurs. 

102. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. K. 
Fisher. The only object of this strange 
daub appears to have been to discover 
how many different colors it was possible 
to huddle into twelve square inches of 
canvass. We have counted three differ- 
ent shades of red, beside white, black, 
blue, and green—it is truly deplorable to 
see such things honored by the name of 
portraits. This and many others of the 
class would make capital tavern signs. 

103. Packet Ships within the Hook. 
T. Trompsen. The shipping of this 
artist is always well and correctly drawn, 
but it is as invariably stiff and wooden. 

104. The Artist's Brother. E. D. 
Marchant, A. Wecannot say much for 
this performance, it is as most of the por- 
traits in this, and indeed all the other ex- 
hibitions of the city, cold, stiff, and devoid 
of any merit except that of similarity, 
a merit which can only be appreciated 
by the friends of the subject. 

105. Portrait of a Gentleman. S. B. 
Hutchings. ‘The same remarks will ap- 
ply to this as to the last mentioned por- 
trait. 

106. Highland Scene, embracing St. 
Anthony's Face. T. K. Wharton. This 
little picture is hung so high that it is 
hardly possible to judge correctly of its 
value; it struck us, however, as being 
rather lumpy, and wanting in the rich 
varieties both of shade and color which 
are sO conspicuous in our Highland 
scenery. 

107. Sea Piece. Miss Breton. This 
is one of the most beautiful little gems we 
have met with, possessing not only rare 
but original loveliness. ‘The subject is 
simple mm the extreme—a sloop near the 
shore, a long boat pulling off through the 
surf, and a group of figures on the sands. 
The chief excellence consists in the light, 
which, proceeding from a level sun just 
sinking into the ocean behind the sloop 
we have mentioned, shoots its long lines 
of radiance to the zenith, and casts a cor- 
responding length of shadows over the 
ealm sea and wet sands. The prevailing 
color is a pale yellow, and perhaps, uf 
we were inclined to be ertacal, we might 
say that Miss Breton is somewhat too 
much addicted to the use of this tint. 

108. Holy Family. Prof. Neecke, of 
Dresden. This is a singularly beautiful 
though, if our memory do not 

us, not an original. [tis very richly 
colored, and with a degree of sotiness 
such as we hardly ever witnessed. So 
peculiar ts this softness, or rather smooth- 


ness, that we looked at it more than onee 
before we could decide whether it were 
not a specimen of enamel, though it is, we 
believe, in truth, an oil “aga upon cop- 
per. Wedo not exactly perceive the pro- 
priety of exhibiting in a Nationa, Aca- 
pemy the works of foreign artists. 

109. Nymphsand Satyr. J. Shaw, H. 
This is not altogether a pleasing picture ; 
it nevertheless possesses considerable 
claims on our admiration ; the foliage is 
too brown in color, and too minute in the 
pencilling, yet the general tone is agree- 
able, and the glimpse of the distant water 
fall through the trees on the left is natural. 
The fiesh of the dancing figures is too 
wan, and the figures themselves some- 
what grotesque. 

110° Portrait of a Gentleman. J. K. 

Fisher. Much the same as the portrait 
No. 102—that is to say stiff, cold, and 
gaudy ! 
Ii Packet Ships in the Narrows. T. 
Thompson. This with many of the me- 
rits of the artist at the same time possesses 
all his defects. 

112. Portrait of a Gentleman. E. 
Marchant, A. Here again is another 

rtrait with nothing to recommend it 

yond its mere likeness. 

113. Rocks of the Calvados. Miss 
Breton. This is a very clever little 
sketch, very slight but possessing as 
much effect as though it were the most 
finished painting in the world. It is 
merely a view of a group of rugged 
rocks relieved by a dark sky, and with 
the tide running in to their bases, and no 
greater proof can be required to shew 
how very little is required to constitute 
a beautiful effect. 

114. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. 
Kimberiy. We can say little or nothing 
in praise of this, and are unwilling to 
speak harshly when no goed can arise 
trom it. There is no part of a eritic’s duty 
less agreeable than being compelled to 
blame, particularily to blame that on 
which an artist rests his hopes of fame 
and perhaps of livelihood. It is never- 
theless impossible to pass over pictures 
of no merit as though they were excellent, 
and indeed to praise the faulty is to de- 
tract from the excellence of that which is 
good. 

M15. Engraving of the very Rerd. 
John Power. S. H. Gimber. This is 
by no means a good specimen of engra- 
ving, it is hard, and patchy; although it 
is possible that the peculiar colors of the 
clerical robes render the latter defect in 
some degree inevitable. 

Landscape. T. K. Wharton. A 
very clever little pieture. 

Frame containing Wood En- 
grevengs. J. A. Adams, A. Some of the 
wood engravings un this frame have beeg 
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already published in some of the editions 
of new works by the Harpers. ‘That 
inthe centre is more than commonly 
clever. 

118. Engraving, Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadman, after Leslie’s Picture. 
M. I. Danforth, H. This magnificent 
engraving, is one of which, although pub- 
lished in London, an American may well 
be proud. It is the design of the most 
admirable painter the United States have 
perhaps ever produced, and the engraving 
of one of her sons; who, we are sorry to 
say, finds that his talents command a 
higher remuneration in a foreign land 
than in his native country. 

119. Design fora New York Wash- 
ington Monument. G. Jones. We should 
suppose from its size that it was intended 
to the memory of some Anakim of old, 
for by the proportions of the surrounding 
objects, Pompey’s Pillar would be but a 

estal to it. 

120. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. F’. 
Hanks. Not remarkable either for beauty 
or for the reverse. 

121. Portrait of a Gentleman. P. 
Copmann. Well enough for a portrait. 
We can, in justice, say no more. 

122. Miniature Portrait of an Infant. 
Mrs. Seager. A pretty little miniature, 
but the coloring is too faint. 

123. Miniature Landscape. Mrs. A. C. 
This is a sufficiently pretty little sketch, 
on ivory, of a bridge and stream, but is 
no wise extraordinary. 

124. Tea Party. Mrs. A. C. This 
is a singularly beautiful little painting, 
a lady playing on the harp and two male 
figures, on graceful, and in very 
good keeping. he fair artist need not 
have concealed her name. 

125. Miniature Portrait of a Gentle- 
man. J. J. Mapes, H. This is rather 
stiff, but not wholly deficient in merit. 
The miniatures are on the whole superior 
to the portraits in oil. 

126. The Abhey Church of Bath. 

127. West front of the Abbey Church, 
Bath. G. Miller, A. ‘These two water 
color drawings are the cleverest speci- 
mens of native art, we have for a very 
long time witnessed. ‘The perspective is 
masterly, and the coloring so good, that, 
hanging, as they do, in the immediate 
vicinity of a chef d’@uvre, of Robson, 
they are by no means thrown into sha- 
dow by the contrast. 

128. Westminster Abbey and Bridge. 
Robson, London. "This artist is one of 
those, who have lately carried water color 
painting to a degree of beauty, which 
ean scarcely be surpassed by the finest 
oil. He is, in general, somewhat more 
of a mannerist, than we can bring our- 
selves to admire; but it is not possible 
for any one to hesitate, for a moment, to 
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declare this a most exquisite perform- 
ance. ‘The view is taken from the East 
end of the bridge, which is admirably 
foreshortened. ‘The glare of the setting 
sun is still on the Western horizon, while 
the crescent moon is already riding over 
the ancient towers of the Abbey. The 
grayness of twilight, the twinkling lights 
of the vast city, and the bosom of the 
glassy Thames, reflecting the glowing 
heavens, and the hoary minster, are de- 
lineated with equal poetry and truth. 

129. Miniature Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman. J. G. Clonney. 

130. Miniature Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman. J. G. Clonney. Prettily finished, 
both of these little drawings,—but some- 
what wanting in strength and originality 
of character. 

131. Miniature Portrait of a Lady. 
Miss C. Deming. Very much out of 
drawing—the mouth absolutely crooked— 
and the colors too faint and pale. 

132. Portrait of Commodore Rogers. 
J. W. Jarvis. This would be a good 

icture, but the color of the entire piece 
is too dark, and wanting relief. 

133. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. 
Gauntt, All that we could make out of 
this portrait, which is hung rather high, 
bore the appearance of three white 
patches on a dark back ground ; the face 
and hands, we presume, of the gentleman 
in question, whose form is lost in the 
uniform color of the painting. 

134. Messrs. Smith g Co.’s Ship Yard. 
J. Pringle. This is not a good picture— 
but we do not know how it could have 
been good, with such a subject. 

135. Packet Ship Matilda, and Pilot 
Boat, off the Highlands. J. Pringle. 
The length of the vessel is infinitely too 
great for her height—she is merely a 
mass of bellying canvass, stiffly drawn, 
and not well colored. 

136. U. S. Frigate Hudson, getting 
under way. J. Pringle. The whole 
merit of this painting is destroyed by 
the stiffness of the drawing. 

137. Design for a Portico to St. 
Paul's. A. J. Davis, A. We cannot 
approve of these architectural drawings, 
founded on the antique, but disfigured by 
some barbaric interpolations of spires or 
porticos. If we are to have the Greek 
school for our model, let us have it in its 
purity; but let us not, by sticking Gothic 
or Arabesque upon Ionic or Corinthian, 
disfigure two parts, each intrinsically 
beautiful, and then only absurd when in- 
judiciously united. 

138. Study from Nature. O. Oakley, 
London. A very beautiful sketch, and 
would be perfect, if one of the tiled roofs 
were not a trifle too red. 

139. View of Quarantine Ground, 
Staten Island. W. J. Bennet, N. A. 
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An extremely pretty water color drawing, 

the original of the well known engraving 
on the same subject. It is, perhaps, a 
little tue green, but is natural and pleas- 


in 

140. Mountain Scene. G. Miller, A. 
Another clever sketch, by this very clever 
artist—a little too brown, perhaps, but 
stall very pretty. 

141. View im Amiens, France. G. 
Oakley, A. This, again, ‘would be beau- 
tiful, if it had not rather an undue pre- 
ponderance of yellow in its coloring. 

142. Portrail of a Gentleman, in chalk. 
Ss. Watson. There is more character in 
this, than in any drawing of the sort we 
have seen. Without knowing the sub- 
ject, we dare assert that it is a good like- 
hess. 

143. Capitol of Indiana. Town & 
Davis. We admire the Temple of Thes- 
cus,—we also admire the domes of St. 
Peter's, Paul’s, or Sophia’s,—but we can- 
not approve of the junction of the two. 

144. Hempstead Heath. O. Oakley. 
An attempt at a clever, dashy sketch, but 
a failure. 

145. View on the Potomac, looking to- 
wards Harper's Ferry. W. J. Bennett, 
N. A. The sky is heavy, the distance 
muddy, and the whole indistinct. 

146. A view from Nature. G. Miller, 
A. Very clever—a little too brown and 
white, perhaps—but this is a better error 
than gaudiness. 

147. The Western front of the Camtol. 
A. J. Davis, A. A pretty little serap 
enough, to have been sketched otf in ten 
minutes—but certainly not worthy of an 
exhibition. 

148. Portrait of Mrs. Newcombe. G. 
W. Newcombe, A. A poor miniature; 
there is a blotch in the sky utterly out of 
place and nature—and merely thrust in to 
relieve the head. 

149. Portrait of M. M. Noah, Esq. 

150. Portrutl of a Lady. J. W. Dodge, 
4. Stalf and formal enough! 

151. View taken at Marum, near 
Rouen, France. Miss Breton. Exces- 
sively clever, as every thing of this lady’s 
os, Whether in oil or water colors. 

152. of Gailery in the An- 
stent Abbey of Juwmiege. Miss Breton. 
Not nearly so good as the last, but sull 
clever. 

153. Pertracl of a Greek. H.C. Shum- 
way, N. A. Incomparably the best m:- 
niature im the reom. Color, Keeping, 
pencelling, and taste, all cood ! 

14. Pertrati oj « Lady. C. Ingham, 
N. A. A very beautifully finished mini- 
ature, indeed. 

15d. Grewp of Flowers. 
The tulip is well colored. 
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156. Engraving of the late Bishop 
Hobart, after a Portrait by J. Paradise. 
J. W. Paradise, A. This is not at all 
comparable to the engraving after the 
same portrait, by Wm. Main. 

157. Dead Game. Miss Breton. An 
uncommonly clever water color sketch of 
a wild duck and a couple of wood cock. 
The duck’s head is a little indistinet. 

158. Portrait of a Gentleman. E. D. 
Marchant, A. 

159. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. W. 
Dodge, A. Both of these miniatures are 
cleverly pencilled, and well colored, but 
are not free from the besetting sin of 
portraits—stiffness. 

160. Frame of Miniatures. G. W. 
Newcombe, A. We cannot say much in 
favor of this frame—there is not one 
really good picture in the lot. 

161. View on the Thames— Windsor 
Castle. J. Bealiy. Too blue, and very 
indistinct. 

162. Portrait of a Gentleman. P. 
Copmann. Very so, so! 

163. Interior of a Forest. Miss Breton. 
This is, by far, the least meritorious of 
any of this highly-eitted artiste’s pie- 
tures,—but out of so many very capital 
hits, an occasional miss is not only par- 
donabie, but almost unavoidable. 

164. Miniature of a Gentleman. 
Weinedel. Cold in the coloring, and stitf 
in the drawing. 

165. Portrait of a Youth G. W. 
Newcombe, A. With a blue jacket and 
a red tace—et tout! 

166. Frame of Miniatures. A. Agate, 
A. The detect of this frame is want otf 
effect and shade. A singular defeet for 
Mr. Agate, who more usuaily errs by an 
overstrained attempt at the very puints 
which he has here negleeted. 

167. Miniature of 4 Ladu. J. G. Clon- 
ney. Is nearly a very good picture— 
the finish highly creditable. 

168. Termination of a Militia Sham 
Fight. D. C. Johnston. A poor at- 
tempt at wit, and a still poorer at draw- 
ing. 

169. Specimens of Bank note Engra- 
rong. J. W. Castiear, A. Nothing in 
their class can be more exquisite than 
these specimens. 

L70. Study from Nature, Miilirail, 
near London. O. Oakley. We searched 
in vain for this pieture—but it was not! 

We must defer our notice of the statu- 
ary, and also of the two clever heads not 
included in the catalogue, but labeiled 
*‘Hubard,’ until the next number, as 
we have already overstepped our limits, 
ind may not bestow all our attention on 
the muse of Printing to the neiect 
her sisters 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches, by Mrs. Sigourney. Key & 
Biddle ; Minor Street, Philadelphia.— 
Among the thousands who have taken de- 
light in the effusions of this gifted lady’s 
genius, there is not one who admires her 
talents more sincerely than ourselves. She 
is the poetress of our country, her muse has 
revelled in descriptions of native scenery, 
and native heroism; she has consecrated 
her name by uniting it to those memories 
which ever must be dear and holy to Ame- 
rican hearts. If we have writers of more 
powerful minds, and more polished lays; if 
there be a racy, heartfelt sweetness peculiar 
to the melodies of a Halleck, a deep reli- 
gious tone in Bryant’s harmonious verse, 
that we may not look for in the strains of 
our authoress; sti]l we have nota purer, a 
more classic or a more thoroughly Ameri- 
can poet than the gifted authoress of the 
Indian Names, and a thousand other pieces 
of not inferior beauty. Highly, therefore, 
were our expectations excited, when we 
heard the announcement of a volume of 
tales by our favourite poetess; and although 
we know that it is a widely different talent 
to write beautiful poetry, and to compose in 
elegant prose, we nevertheless felt assured 
that the fruits of her pen could not be other- 
wise than graceful and correct. Before we 
could ourselves find leisure to turn from our 
graver avocations to this promised pleasure, 
we saw paragraph after paragraph in the 
columns of the Reilly press teeming with 
encomiums which we cannot but deem extra- 
vagant. Since reading these paragrapha, 
we have perused the work in question, and 
althouch we are by no means disposed to 
deny that it contains many beauties, we 
must confess ourselves wofully disappoint- 
ed. The Sketches are six in number—The 
Father—The Legend of Oxford—The Fa- 
mily Portraits—Oriana—The Intemperate 
—and the Patriarch. Some of these—one 
certainly—we have seen before, and—the 
truth must be spoken—all of them we think 
more or less puerile. There is a want of 
vigor, of strong conception about them ; 
while they possess an air of overdone senti- 
mentality, an affectation of simplicity which 
is to us the most offensive failing a book 
ean exhibit. We have neither ume nor 
space to enter into a consideration of each 
separate tale, nor would we do so willingly 
if we had both. That of which we com- 
plain is not so much the presence of fault 
as itis the absence of beauties; the most 
that can be said in praise of them is, that 
they are pretty, and the most in blame, that 
they are only pretty. The first is that of 
the series, which has, we believe, attracted 
most attention, aud been most highly admuir- 
ed; yet, in our opinion, it is the most fault 
of the whole. Starting upon an assumed, 
and, we think, a false principle, that the 
strongest, purest, and most holy affection on 
earth is the love of a father to an only 
daughter, she has built up a most sentimen- 
tal, and, it may be to some, pathetic story ; 
to us, however, it appeared unnatural; we 
can not sympathise with feelings, wluch 
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we do not comprehend ; the love of a father 
to a daughter is we doubt not a pure and 
holy feeling, but as to comparing it, for a 
moment, to the love of a husband to a wife, 
it were as well to liken a mole-hill to Olym- 
pus. Nor can we bring ourselves to see, or 
at least to admire the beauties of a story 
with the very argument of which we disa- 
gree. Weare sorry that we have read the 
series; it is always to us a painful feeling 
to see any persons for whose talents we have 
entertained a high respect, lowered in the 
least degree from the station which they 
occupied in our esteem, and we cannot deny 
but that Mrs. Sigourney’s reputation, so far 
from receiving any increase from her last 
publication has in a small degree deteriora- 
ted. We trust, however, that it will not be 
long ere she will put forth some gems of 
7 that will make us forget the failure 
which we conceive to have been made in 
the present work. A veneration for great 
names, if kept within due bounds, is a vir- 
tue, but, like most other virtues, if carried 
too far becomes a weakness; and not one of 
a very harmless nature. When a great 
genius occasionally, as the greatest will, 
produces some trifle unworthy of itself, how 
dangerous it is to swell the vulgar cry of 
“ Beautiful—it must be beautiful, because 
it is the work of ——.” The flattery is 
heard, accepted, received as sound judg- 
ment ; the great mind is beguiled, and the 
evil effects are, ere long, manifest in the 
decreasing excellence of each successive 
publication. We are not admirers of that 
_ vanity which prompts some misera- 

le Zoilus to scourge an excellence which, 
though he should die for it, he never could 
attain; but we do maintain that, if criticism 
be useful, be admissible at all, it can only 
be so, as honest and unbiassed criticism ; 
and in pursuance of our opinion, though all 
the world should cry out “ well done,” if 
our judgment dissent, our voice shall also, 
humbly and with deference, but firmly, ex- 
press that dissent. 

The Frolics of Puck. 2 vols. 12 mo, 
Harper ¢ Brothers. Cliff Street, New- 
York.—We would give a trifle to be ac- 
quainted with the author of this extraordi- 
nary, and at the same time, extraordinarily 
clever work. ‘There is more genuine talent 
in this little book than in fifty series of tales, 
aye, than in fifty of the ordinary novels 
which run their course amidst the plaudits 
of the literary world. We never remember 
to have seen any thing like it before ; jt, 
therefore possesses in addition to its racy 
humour, and to the thorough acquaintance 
with the popular traditions of English faéry 
which 1s manifested in every page, the extra 
merit of complete originality ; and this is a 
merit,—in these days of everlasting pla- 
giarisins, of rechauffees under every va-~ 
rious disguise from authors of all tongues 
and eras,—of no commom occurrence or 
ordinary value, The introduction alone is 
trite—Puck is banished for contumacy from 
fairyland watil he shal! learn, in the course 
of his wanderings on earth, what that thing 
is which is most universally agreeable to 
the sex. ‘The wayward sprite sets about 
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making his discovery by a series of experi- 
ments on the human heart, effected during 
four distinct frolics, all of which save one 
alone terminate to the satisfaction of the 
trickey spirit’s subjects, after they have 
furnished their quota of experience to the 
total he is occupied in collecting, and min- 
istered to his whimsical pleasures. One 
only is unhappy in its conclusion, and there 
isso much true pathos in this one that it 
sufficiently denotes the powers of the au- 
thor to enchain our sympathies and melt us 
into tears, when he is so minded, as well as 
to convulse us with laughter. We recom- 
mend “the Frolics” most earnestly to all 
those of our readers, who can relish genu- 
ine fun; those who cannot, ‘we pity and 
admonish them that it will be but wasted 
time to open the pages of this exquisite 
morceau, which to them must be forever a 
sealed book. 

The Kentuckian in New York: by a 
Virginian. Harper § Brothers. Cliff 
Street, New York.—Despite of an impro- 
bable plet, and a want of striking incidents, 
this isan amusing novel for light readers. 
The greater portion of it is laid before us in 
the shape of letters, from a southern youth 
in New York to his friend in Virginia ; and 
as these epistles are naturally written, with 
considerable tact, and not a little shrewd- 
ness, clothed in an easy and flowing style, 
we are willing to be amused, ant forget 


that we are not vastly interested in the pro- 

ress of events. he Kentuckian,—al- 
though it is rather a misnomer to call the 
book after him, since he is neither the hero, 
nor a prominent actor,—isa good character, 
and if not a true likeness—for we do not 
pretend to sufficient acquaintance with the 
yeomanry of that far famed state to pro- 
nounce on the correctness of portraiture— 
is at least a probable one. e greatest 
fault of the plot is, that the mysterious rea- 
son of the heroine for refusing all offers of 
marriage, is in the first place no reason at 
all; and in the second place, if it were a 
reason, is just as much so, at the moment 
when she consents to abandon her —— 
as when those scruples were at the highest. 
We shall be happy to meet with the Vir- 
ginian again; and we are of opinion that, 
—if he will pay a little more attention to 
the construction of his plots, and will en- 
deavor to render his style rather more dra- 
matic, and less didactic, by introducing 
more conversations—the greatest test of a 
novelist’s powers—as well as by creating a 
few more situations, as they would be 
termed upon the stage—he will suicceed in 
— something vastly superior to the 

entuckian in New York. En attendant 
we recommend the present work to those 
who have leisure time, and who can con- 
descend to be amused by Jight reading, 
clothed in agreeable writing. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tneatre. It is with real regret that we find ourselves compelled unavoid- 
ably to postpone our notice of the unusually great number of excellencies which have 
lately come before us in this theatre, to a future number; the necessity of reviewing 
the academies at length having compelled us to devote somewhat more space than 
common to that department of our literary notices. We have at this moment lying 
on our desk an article which was prepared for insertion in these pages, concerning 
the exquisite singing of the fair stranger who has just performed her last engagement, 
but who, we trust, will fullfil her promise of revisiting our shores before the expiration 
of the present year. Mrs. Wood is, in our opinion, not only the first English singer 
of her day, but the first singer that has ever charmed American ears with sweet 
sounds. We do not hesitate to place her, second only to Pasta, superior to Malibran, 
and so immeasurably removed from all the Italian vocalists, who are enchanting our 
fair countrywomen at the opera house, that comparison is ridiculous. 


Searcely have the Woods departed before our favorite Power, the merriest, the most 
gentlemanly, and the most entertaining of actors and companions has come again to 
convulse us into agonies of laughter; but alas, even for him we have not room to 
say a word ; but it is needless—no words of ours could add to Power’s popularity. 


Bowery Theatre. This theatre at the present moment possesses its greatest 
attraction. Mr. Forrest is playing his most admired parts upon its boards, and with 
his wonted success. Although our admiration for Mr. Forrest has been again and 
again laid before the public, to a degree that renders it impossible for any of our 
readers to be unacquainted with our opinion, we had prepared a full review of his 
performance of his leading parts, which we defer with much regret, and which, al- 
though deferred, we beg our friends not to consider set aside, for assuredly it shall 
find a place in our next ensuing number. 
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